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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Stridlures upon an Hiftorical Review of the State of Ireland, by Francis 
Plowden, Efq. or a Fuftification of the Condué of the Englifh Govern- 
ment in that Country, from the Reign of Henry II. to the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. London. Rivingtons. 8vo. Pp. 
233. 78. 6d. 1804. ‘ 


ff Se stpebone we proceed to review this very excellent work, it will 
be neceflary to make a few preliminary obfervations on the ftate 
of Ireland, and to point out to the reader the nature and origin 
of the work which is the fubject of its animadverfions, and the mo- 
tives of itsauthor. For nearly two centuries and a half, the Irith 
Roman Catholics have endeavoured to feparate their native countr 
from England, and to banifh or extirpate fuch of the Englifh as had 
fetcled in it, except during the fhort period that they laboured under 
penal reftridiions. As Spain was the molt powerful {tate in Evrope, 
in the fixteenth century, and bore the moft invenomed hoftility to 
England, they folicited her affitance to accomplifh thefe purpdfes, 
and, in the reign of Elizabeth, they introduced five Spanifh armies 
into Ireland, which reduced it to a moft woeful ftate of defolation. 
Ever fince France has become formidable to Europe, under the au- 
{pices of Richlieu, Mazarine and Colbert, they have fought her al- 
liance and protection to make their native country independent of 
England ; and at no period have they manifefted fo much zeal to do 
fo, as fince, by the repeal of the penal laws, they have been acs 
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mitted to a full enjoyment of civil liberty, and to a confiderable fhare 
of political power, The White Boys, a Popifh banditti, who con- 
tinued to defolate the South of Ireland, for nearly thirty years, were 
at firft embodied and organized, during the feven years war, to favour 
a defcent of the French, which was meditated under Conflans, As 
foon as the French republicans formed a defign of fubverting the Bri- 
tifh empire,they looked to the affiftance of their fteady and faithful allies, 
the Irifh Roman Catholics, and accordingly, the rebellious conduct 
of another Popifh banditti, called the Defenders, was formidable, not 
only in many counties of Ireland, but in its metropolis, fo early as 
the year 1792. ‘They levied money on their body at large, for the 
purpofe of buying warlike implements and ammunition, they plun- 
dered the Proteftants of their arms, and frequently murdered fuch of 
them as made any retiftance. By the report of the Secret Committee 
of the Irifh Houfe of Lords, made and publtifhed upon oath, early in 
the year 1793, it appears, ‘* That their meafures were connected and 
conducted with the utmoft fecrecy, and a degree of regularity and fyftem 
not ulual in pecple in fuch mean condition, and as if directed by men 
of afuperior rank. Sums of money to a confiderable amount have 
been levied, and ftill continue to be levied, upon the Roman Ca- 
tholics in all parts of the kingdom, by fubfcriptions, and collections at 
their chapels, and elfewhere, fome of which have been made, and 
ftill continue to be made, under the authority of a printed circular 
Jetter, which has been fent into all parts of the kingdom, a copy of 
which letter we think it our duty to infert.” It appears that this let- 
ter was figned by the fecretary of the Catholic committee ; and we 
cannot be furprifed that the movements of this banditti fhould be 
conducted with regularity and fyftem, when it evidently appears by 
this report, and fubfequent events, unequivocally proved, that they 
were under the guidance and direétion of the Catholic committce, 
a reprefentaiive body, confifting of the moft opulent and refpectable 
membérs of the Irifh Roman Catholics, Ir is thus {tated in the te- 
port of the fecret committee of the Lords, ‘* the refult of their in- 


ques is, that in their opinion it is incompatible with the public | 
a 


fety and tranquility of this kingdom, to permit bodics of men in 
arms to aflemble when they pleafe, without any legal authority ; and 
that the exiftence of a felf-:reated reprefentative body, of any de- 
fcript on of the King’s fubjects, taking upon. itfelf the government 
of them, and levying taxes or fubfcriptions, to be applied at the dif- 
cretion of fu. h reprefentative boly, or of perfons deputed by them, 
is incompa:ible with the public fafety and tranquiility.”” It is ftated 
in the faid report that, this banditti *Saffembled moftly in the night, 
and forced into the houies of Proteftants, and took from them their 
arms,” and that they are; * all, as far as the fad committee could dif- 
cover,of the Roman Cathclic pe:fuafion.”’ It appears alio by the {aid re- 
port, that ‘* ftands of arms ana gun. powder to a very large amount, 
much above the commen confumption, have been fent within thefe 
few months to Belfaft and Newry, and orders given for a much 
greater 
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greater eget which it appears could be wanted only for military 
operations,” By the faid report it appears, that the difturbances, oc- 
cafioned by this banditti, appeared moftly in the counties ef Louth, 
Meath, Monaghan, and Cavan, where they were fo alarming in the 
year 1799, that General, Euftace was fent there, with a body of 
troops to fupprefs them. ‘Thus it is evident that a Popifh rebellron, 
formed by the Defenders, had exifted three or four years previous to 
the fociety of united lrifhmen, which did not take place till the fume 
mér of 1791, when it was firft inftituted by Theobald W. Tone, 
agent of the Cathelic committee, who was difcovered fo early as the 
month of February 1794, to be concerned in a negociation with the 
French for invading Ireland.. By a proclamation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Privy Council, of the fecond of December, 1792, it 
appears, that an infurrection of this banditti was dreaded in the me- 
tropolis; and by two, of the thirteenth of February, and eleventh of 
March, 1792, it is evident that ‘* in the counties of Louth, Meath, 
Monaghan, Cavan and Dublin, and in the cousty of the town of 
Drogheda, they aflembled in large bodies, with arms, adminiftered 
illegal oaths of combination, fent threatening letters, plundered 
houles of arms,” and after burned both houfes and out -offices, when- 
ever they met with any refiftance. The 33 of Geo, III, cap. 2, was 
enacted, the beginning of that year, to prevent the importation and 
removal of gun-powder, As they were in actual rebellion in 1793 
in moft parts of Ireland, and had the bo!ldne!s on many occafions to 
attack the King’s treops, Lord Weftmoreland declared in his {peech 
to both houfes of parliament, on the fixteenth of Auguft * the fpirit 
of difesmtent which prevailed among the lower orders of the people, 
at the beginning of this feflion, has fince burft into acts of rot and 
infurre&tion, fo that I have been under the painful neceffity of em- 
ploying his Majefty’s forces, whofe fteadinefs and gocd conduét have 
on all occafions been manifefted.” During the whole of that year 
this banditti were fo furious and defperate, that in many parts of Ire. 
land they wantonly attacked the King’s troops, on the high road, 
when on their march, and had fevere confl &ts with them. And the 
Proteftants were obliged for their fafety to take refuge in Dublin, or 
in their refpe&tive country towns. It is thus ftated in the fecond 
committee of the Houfe of Lords, publifhed in 1797. ‘ It has 
further appeared to your committee, that the leaders and dire€tors of 
thefe affociations (meaning the united Irifhmen) are now, and have 
been for fome time paft, anxioufly enzaged, in uniting with them a 
clafs of men, who had formerly difturbed the peace of this country, 
by acts of oucrage, rubbery and murder, under the <ppellation of de- 
fenders, and yout committee have reafon to apprehend that in a cer- 
tain degree they have fucceeded.” It is thus fet forch in the report 
of the fecret commitzee of the houfe of Commons, formed and deli- 
vered upon oath, in the year 1798, “It is obf*rvable, that the coun- 
tics in which defenderifm had prevailed, eafily became converts - 
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the new doétrines;* and in the fummer of 1797, the ufual concomi- 
tants of treafon, namely, the plundering houles of arms, the fabri- 
cation of pikes, and the murder of thofe who did not join their paity, 
begun ‘to appear in the midland countries.” It is well known, that 
the united efforts of thefe two treafonable bodies were attended with 
the-moft terrific and deftructive effects, till the rebellion of 1798, par- 
ticularly in the year 1793. It is ftated in the report of the fecret 
committee of the Houte of Commons, in 1797, that the traitors con- 
cerned in thefe rebellious proceedings, ‘* held forth Catholic emanci- 
pation and parliamentary reform, as the oftenfible objects of their 
union; but their real purpofes were to feparate Great Britain from 
Ireland, and to fubvert the prefent conftitution.”” Of the fund 
which was raifed by fub{fcription at the Roman Catholic chapels, it 
appears that a confiderable portion was appropriated to the purpofe 
of employing perfons to write in favour of Catholic emancipation 
and parliamentary reform ; and it is proved, that the Catholic com- 
mittee, by a ftatement of their accounts, publifhed at their defire, 
in Dublin, the 25th of April 1793, by Hugh Fitzpatrick, their 

rinter and bookfeller, had difburfed the following fums; to Theo- 
ald Wolfe Tone, 1500/. Simon Butler, 5co/. William Todd Jones, 
1oool. Richard Burke, a retaining fee of fifty guineas, and 2000 
guineas as a reward for his fervices. Thefe perfons were the moft 
confpicuous advocites of the Catholic claims, except Mr. F. Plowden, 
who from the various and fingular refources which he has often tried 
to raife money, may adopt as his motto, that faying of Emperor 
Vefpafian to his fon, Titus: 


‘“* Lucri bonus eft odor, ex re | 
Qualibet.” Juvenat. 


If the exertions of heretical champions in the caufe of popery were 
10 wel! recompenfed in Ireland, he imagined that his labours in the 
holy vineyard would entitle him to more than ordinary rewards, as he 
had.difplayed the moft ardent zeal in it on former occafions ; befides, 
he confidered that his education alone would {trongly recommend him 
to the Catholic committee, as he had been bred’ a Jeiuit at Sr, 
Omer’s, where he might be fuppofed to have acquired that kind of 
knowledge which renders the difciples of Ignatius well qualified for 
polemics and cafuiftical diiquifition. Mr. Plowden’s former publica- 
tions had little or no circulation in England. Ireland, which had 
been many years in a ftate of rebellious fermentation, he regarded 
as a crucible ; and, as a good alchymilt, he was led to hope, that in it, 
he fhould convert his bafe materials into pure gold. Accordingly, he 
acknowledges that he went twice to Ireland previous to his grand 
miffion in 180%,. Though he feems by all his writings to have a 
large fhare of Popith bigotry, as he is far from being rich, it is not to 





* Of the united Irifhmen, founded on French principles, 
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be fuppofed that he would take three expenfive journies to Ireland, 
attuated folely by a pious zeal to propagate his religion. Mr. Plow~ 
den has informed us, that he received 3c0/. from the Englifh mini- 
fter; but he has not told us, whether any, or what fums of money 
were collected for him in the King’s Bench and Fleet Prifons. He 
candidly declares in his poftliminious preface, as he calls it, that he 
obtained this boon of 300/. to write a fair, impartial, and authentic 
hiftory of Ireland ; but as itis much the reverfe, and as it is founded in 
the grofleft perverfions of hiftoric truth, as its main object evidently 
is, tv condemn the religious, moral, and political principles of Pro- 
- teftants, and to exalt thofe of his own communion; as it is a 
grofs libel on the government of both iflands, and defames moft of 
its members, who have jultly obtained celebrity for their wifdom, 
integrity and abilities, in promoting the interefts of the empire, we 
may fairly conclude, that he was as well rewaided as his fellow la- 
bourers. As inftead of ferving he has injured the caufe of his em- 
pioyers, by his dulnefs and intemperate zeal, it is faid that they mean 
to reclaim the money which they gave him. But he will probably 
follow the example of the Jefuits miffionaries in China, who under 
fanctimonious pretences borrowed fums of money from the people ; 
and on being tequired to repay them, they offered them notes or 
drafts payable in the next world, by a remiffion of their fins. 

The Catholic committee made a conftant practice of employing 
perfons both in England and in Ireland to libel the government, and 
the Proteftants of the latter, by falfely ‘aflerting that they exer- 
cifed fingular tyranny over the Papifts, whom they reprefented as in 
a downright ftate of flavery. Mr, Plowden has done this, not only 
in his Hiftorical Review of Ireland, which is the object of this excel. 
lent writer’s {tri€tures, but in other works, and in reviews and newf- 
papers. As heand his fellow labourers have uttered the groffelt falfe- 
hoods and calumnics of that juftly revered and refpe&ted nobleman, 
the Earl of Camden, by imputing the dreadful rebellion of 1798, to 
wanton and unneceflary: feverities exercifed during his adminiftra- 
tion, and even under his direét fanction, it is right to remind the 
reader, that his Lordfhip did not arrive in Ireland till the 91ft of 
March 1795; and we have already fhewn that one rebellion had been 
formed fome years previous to his arrival by the defenders, and ano- 
ther by a fet of republicans called the united Irifhmen, in 179!, who 
made the former fubfervient to their defigns. It is obfervable alfo, 
that the treafonab'e confpiracy which had long exifted in the metro- 
polis, and had fo early as the year 1792, raifed the molt alarming 
apprehenfions in the government for its fafety, burft forth with fo 
much fury on the day of his landing, that fome of the leading mem- 
bers of the ftate were attacked in the public ftreets, by a numerous 
body of the defenders, who grofsly ailaulted and wounded tome of 
them,* as they were returning to their refpe€tive homes from the 





* The fame trealonable {pirit, conftantly exifting in the metropolis, pro= 
duced the infurrection on the 23d of July, 1803, when Lord Kilwarden 
and many others were murdered. 
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privy council. The abufe of Mr, Plowden is fo general, that what ‘ 
is (aid of Charon in Dante, may properly be applied to him—Ais cen- ~ 


Sure is praife. 
«6 Quinci non pafla mai anima buona; 


FE perd fe Charon di te fi lagna, 


Ben puot faper mai, che’ | {uo dir fuona.” 
La drvina Continedia® Canto IIT. 


From the envenomed rancour which Mr. Plowden has manifefted, 


without referve, againft the Proteftant ftate and its members, in his ~ 
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prefent humble condition, we may conceive what he would do againit | 
both, if his feilow believers attained. that afcendancy to which they © 
have been afpiring fome years, and if he were poflefled of power and © 


influence. 


“© To what on quail and pheafant would he fwell, 
Who even on tripe and carrion could rebel.”* 


For fome time after the publication of his Hiftorical Review, it was © 


parte us 


univerfally believed that the Attorney General would have. moved 7 
for an information againft the author of fo grofs a libel ; but public © 
contempt, ming/ed with indignation, has been a fufficient punifhment © 
for him; as he is univerfally pointed at by the finger of fcorn. The © 


lion feeds not on caycafes. 


We truit our readers will accept the following apology for having F 
detained their attention fo long by thefe prefatory obfervations. From | 


the ftrenuous exertions of the Roman Catholics, for many years patt, | 
to impofe on the Britifh public in refpect to Ireland, particularly | 
as to their religion Britons have been kept in downright igno- | 


rance of its rea} ftate. Can we otherwife account for the following 


very alarming incident. Some diftinguifhed perfonages, whofe an- | 
ceftors acquired immoital glory by the wifdom and firmnefs which | 


they difplayed in accomplifhing the revolution, by which the empire 


was refcued from Popery and flavery, have been recently fanguine | 


advocates for eftablifhing the former, in the- moft unqualified man- 


ner. What a coniraft to the condu of their anceftors! Majorum | 
gloria pofteris quafi lumen eft, neque bona eorum, neque mala in! 


occulto patitur. Salluft. bellum Jugur. 


We hope and believe that this has arifen, rather from error than | 











from a dereliction of principle; however, it is very alarming, and@ 


‘fhould awaken the attention of the Britifh people to their true inte- 


reft. We confider it as our duty, therefore, to give them the fullet 
information on this fubject ; and nothing that we have ever read is fo 
well calculated to attain that end as this work, which is a moft ex- 
eclient critical differtation on the hiftory of Ireland. Its author has 
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* The word rebel is ufed figuratively by the poets, and we certainly / 


do nut mean to infinuate that Mr. P. is a rebel. 
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Uifplayed great depth of refearch, and accuracy of difcrimination 
in marking the moft material epochs and incidents in the a:nals of 
Ireland, which merit the attention of the curiou:; and this volume 
mult be peculiarly interefting to ftatefmen, as it p ints out, and cif- 
cufles, the caufes which have retarded its civilization. In addition 
to his judicious remarks, we fhall fubjoin fome of our own obier- 
Vations. 

Thefe {tri&tures are divided into three parts, and appropriated to 
each, there isa copious appendix containing proofs and documents 
to iliuftrate the text. It is to be lamented, that this interefting 
volume is withoutan index. It has the merit of being very cheap, 
for it isin a fmall type; and if it were printed in pica print, would 
make a volume of 500 pages. We fhail procced to give the exor- 
dium, which will beit explain its author’s defiga. 


‘* Mr. Plowden’s ponderous publication is fo evidently written to ferve 
the interefts of a party, fo calculated to miflead the people of England, and 
to give them erroneous ideas of the various Engli‘h admin:ftrations, which 
during fix centuries have governed Ireland, and of the cau‘es of the con- 
ftant divifions and diltractions of that kingdom, that to fuffer it to remain 
without notice or animadvertion, were in {ome meafure to lanction its mil- 
tatements, and to give implied authority to a work,replete with hiflorical mif- 
reprefentations, crowded with undeferved panegyrics upon one ieét of ine 
dividuals, and with the moft unfounded calumnies againit the living and the 
dead of another. 

«« Mr. Plowden has thought proper to dignify his book, with the title of 
* an Hiftorical Review of the State of Ireland;’ while it is in fact nothing 
more than an intemperate and highly impolitic party-pamphlet, differing 
only in bulk and price from thofe cafual publications, which attra& notice 
for a fhort time, and then fink into eternal oblivion. 

‘* Arduous indeed are the labours, and difficult is the tafk, of a frithful 
and impartial hiftorian! The writer who undertakes to give an hi tory of 
any particular kingdom, ought previouflly to examine with a cool and de- 
liberate refearch all the former annaliiis and hiftorians of different purties, 
as well as the publications of the day. He ought to-pofle!s a difcriminat- 
ing mind, eager in its inquiry after truth. He thould be candid, cautious, 
and temperate, It is his duty to inveitigate fats minutely, to hazard con- 
jectures w th diffidence, and to receive the recriminations of heated parties 
with diflruft. He thould be accurate in his ftatements, candid in his mar- 
ration of events, and fomewhat impartial in his realonings upon them. But, 
above all, he thould not fuffer himfelf to be’ guided by prejudice, and in- 
fluenced by the zeal of religious bigotry. Such is the faint outline of the 
duty, fuch a few of the indilpenfable qualifications, of an hiftorian. 

‘* What claim, therefore, can that writer have even to the chara@er of 
an accurate compiler, much lefs of a faithful hiftorian, who, in his ac- 
count of the early tran{actions of Irith hiftory, quotes, and almott folely relies 
upon, a few obicure writers of one party; and who, in order to eftablifh 
their authenticity, makes the novel and ridicu/ous attempt, to di credit all 
thofe former hiftorians of Ireland, whofe works are in the moft repute, 
and whole accounts of the tranfaétions of the times, have been always moft 


felied upon? 
‘ B4 « What 
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« What opinion are we to form of the prudence of this gentleman, whe © 
has thought proper to reprefent the condué of the Englifh Governments to © 
that country, as one uniform and continued fyfiem of oppreflion and cruelty; — 
who loads with unqualified cenfure and abufe every adminiliration which ~ 
has ever governed Ireland ; and who defcribes all the former Lords, Juftices, ~ 


aud Viceroys (with the exception only of the Marquis Cornwallis) as knaves 
or fools, tyrants or hypocrites ? 


“« What thall we think of the candour of him, who criminates as unju& 
tifiable, wanton, and cruel, thofe meafures, which one party in Ireland was 
obliged to adopt for its fafety, whilft he palliates, if not juflifies, the infar- 
reGions and atrocities of the other party, and even goes fuch lengths as to 
ftyle the moft horrid of their rebellions, a con{cientious adherence to their 


allegiance, and an unanfwerable proof of their loyalty ! 

«* What pretentions can that man have to moderation or difcretion, who 
vilifies almoft indifcriminately the characters of fo many illuftrious men of 
former times, and who cafis the moft unfounded afperfions upon fome of 
the molt refpectable and exalted individuals of the prefent? What claim 
can the author have to our confidence, who, through the whole courle of his 
early hiftory, fo ftudioufly conceals, and boldly denies, the favage excetles of 
the rebellious natives of freed, that he may pathetically de/cribe and lament 
their fufferings; at the fame time that he depicts in fuch falfe colours the ne- 
ceffary exertions of power, the indi{penfable meafures of felf-prefervation ? 

* What reliance can we place upon the accuracy of the hiftorian, who, 
in his ageount of a recent and memorable event, gives the exaggerated ac- 


culations and fiatements of Jubjeéts in rebellion againft the ftate, as correct, © 
whillt he confidently denies the truth of official documents, and the accu- © 


racy of parliamentary reports? And, laftly, can we without a fmile de- 


mand,. what pretenfions Mr, Plowden can have to impartiality, whe, 3 
throughout td line of his work, evidently appears the advocate and 7 
eporgil of the Catholic, and the enemy and acculer of the Proteftant party © 


in Izeland; who has not only magnified the feverities and excefles com- 


mitted by the loyalifts and their anceftors during violent and atrocious re- 7 


bellions, (excetles perhaps infeparable from all civil wars) but has charged 


the prefent generation with enormities of which they are incapable, and the ; 
foul imputation of which they repel with fcorn: enormities which were | 
committed by the infurgents, and which are unexampled in the hiftory of | 


any countri:s, except ‘ Catholic Ireland,’ and Republicar France? 


« Though Mr. Plowden therefore may be efteemed (as no doubt he is) | 


by one cla(s of individuals, a very daring aud zealous partizan; I truft he 


will never be confidered by the public in either country, as a faithful or 


impartial hiftorian of Ireland. 


Very general is the ignorance which even at this day prevails in Eng- | 


land, of the true ftate of that country. Ireland is fcearcely known but by 
its fations and rebellions. Active have been the exertions, and not alto- 
ethee unfucce(sful the indultry, of the rebel party, their abettors, and pal- 
lators, fo deceive the people of England, by reprefenting as unneceflary 
and unjuft, thofe meafures which the machinations of treafon rendered in- 
difpentable, in order thus to fix the ftigma of provocation upon the Go- 
vernment and the Proteftant gentry of Ireland. 


« The Britith nation, ignorant of the (pirit of bigotry, the hoftile pre- ¢ 
judices, and the political treachery of the lower, and unfortunately not ~ 


alone of the lower, orders of Irif Catholics, perplexed and alarmed by the 
| conftant 
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eonftant difcontents and difturbances in Ireland, and unacquainted with the 
peculiar difficulties with which the Irith governments have always to 
firuggle, are but too apt in confequence to be perfuaded, that the uniform 
refiltance to the laws, and the rebellions of that country, are produced by 
mal-adminiftration, or provoked by the oppreflion of the higher orders of 
fociety. Hence it is, that various communications, written by the difaf 
fected party in Ireland, and containing the moft glaring falfehoods, have 
received a ready infertion in the periodical, and particularly m the provine 
cial prints in England. Thefe publications, though defpiled in one coun- 
try, as the ebullitions of difappointed treafon, have been received in the 
other as truths, and have greatly influenced public opinion in Great Bri- 
tain; which was indeed the very object for which they were fabricated and 
publithed. 

« Sir Richard Mufgrave’s Hiftory of the Irith Rebellion of 1798 at 
length, in fome meafure, opened the eyes of the Britifh nation, His mi- 
nute detail of the enormities committed defore, as well as during its pro- 
gre(s, fortified as it is by fuch an irrefifiible body of evidence upon oath, 
and authenticated by the teftimony of thofe officers and gentlemen who were 
eye-witneffes of many of the horrid tranfactions, has at lat given the people 
of England more juft conceptions of the defigns and conduct of the Irith 
rebels; and the vain, but malicious efforts, which have been made by the 
difaffeéted party to difcredit Sir Richard Mulgrave’s work, have more fully 
eftablithed its authenticity in the opinion of the more eftimable part of the 
Irifh community. 

« The loyalitts of Ireland, as generous as they are brave, upon the peace 
with France theathed their fwords; and, though my could not forget, had 
forgiven the injuries which they had received {rom their Catholic brethren; 
and harmony and confidence were, in a great meafure, reftored in that un- 
fortunate country. At fuch an unprepitious moment, another Catholic 
champion imprudently ftands forth, and throws down the gauntlet of re- 
ligious and political controverly., 

“ In my Strictures upon his publication, which is confidered by a great 
part of the Irifh as a libel upon the loyalty of Ireland, I thall avoid catting 
any perfonal refle€tions upon the writer, however autho;ized I might feel 
myfelf, by his example, to purfue a different line of conduét. His obje@ 
in publifhing fuch a work, at fuch a time, is beft known to himfelf. What- 
ever may have been the motives, I feel it my duty to endeavour to counter- 
att the mifchiet that may arife from the publication, fhould its fiatements 
remain uncontradi¢ted. I do not therefore attack Mr. Plowden, but his 
kook, which he has confidently fabmitted to the public, with his name 
and Ais fortrait affixed to it. He has fent it into the world, « with all its 
impertections on its head ;” and before the tribunal of public opinion I fhall 
very freely and boldly arraign it. 

«* The work is dedicated to the Prince of Wales. This dedication con- 
cludes without any of the ufual ceremonies of re{peét to fo exalted a per- 
fonage. The writer plainly intimates to his Roya! Highnefs, that to his 
reign, Ireland, i. e. the Catholic part of it, eagerly looks forward for the 
removal of thofe political reftraints which only afiect a very few of the up= 
per clafs of that per{uafion. 

“ The Introdudiory Chapter of this work, the writer profefies to be a 
review of the {tate of Ireland previous to its invafion or conqueft in the 
reign of Henry Il. and he declares his cbje@ to be, “* to draw the atten- 
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tion of his reader to fuch prominent events as have, in their time, orders © 
and ag thei ronan and proximately led to an incorporate union of 


Great Britain with Ireland; which is the primary obje@ of this publica- 
tion.” For this purpofe, no doubt, it was, that fo early as in his fifth page, 
he draws the attention of his reader to the letter of Colonel Littletiales, re- 
lative to Sir Richard Mufgrave’s dedication to the Marquis Cornwallis, of 
his highly etteemed and accurate hiftory of the rebellion of 1798; wherein 
the Colonel exprefles his Exceliency’s “ with, that in any future edition, 
the permiflion to dedicate it to him may be omitted ;” “ becaule the nature 
and contents. of the work tend fo ftrongly to revive the dreadtul animolities 
which have fo long difiraéted that country, and which it is the duty of every 
good fubject to compofe. 

« Now, as Sir Richard Mufgrave’s work does not contain any account 
of the early apy | of Ireland, but is folely confined to tracing the origin 
and progrels of a late favage rebellion, it appears to my comprehenfion a 
little out of order, to attempt to diferedit it in Jimine: if the object be to in- 
juce its reputation with thofe who are beft acquainted with modern Irith hil 
tory, IT apprehend it will be very unfucce(sful; or, if this letter has been 
noticed in this part of the work through inadvertence, it is only one proof, 
among many others in this compofition, of the total want of preper clafli- 
fication and chronological arrangement.” 


In page 12, the author laments that Mr. Plowden’s character of 
the old native Irith, extra&ted by him from Sir John Davis and Dr. 


Leland, is but too. accurate, and ftill exifts in all its force, viz. 
** ardent relentments, defperate and vindictive outrages (ftill) © 
abound in theireannals, the minifters of their religion are accounted © 
more than human,* private injuries are avenged by foree, and infolent 7 
ambitious chieftains {till recur to-arms.” Ina notehe here obferves, 9 
that ‘* that hero, father Murphy, at the battle of Arklow (1798) | 

where he was the general, perfuaded his troops that he was invualne- § 


rable, and could catch the heretic bullets, as they flew, in his hand. 


Under this impreffion, they fought defperately ufitil he was killed, 7 
when they all fied.” He might have added many other facerdotal 7% 


leaders, to the lifl of rebel generals, who had the fame influence over © 
the Popith multitude. In pages 13, 14, and 15, he animadverts on © 
Mr. Plowden’s remark on ** the family pride which is retained by | 


the [:ifh, even in extreme indigence,” and “ that no nation in fact | 
now upon the tace of the globe, can boaft of fuch certain and re- © 
mote ant'quity : none can trace inftances of fuch early civilization : | 
none poli {s fuch irrefragable proofs of their origin, lineage, and | 
duration of government.” In fupport of this, our author obferves, | 
that Mr. Plowden adopts thofe abfurd and groundie(s fi@tions, that | 
Ireland was peopled by a colony of Carthaginians above 3000 years | 


ago, and that the Irith enjoyed the higheft degree of refinement and 


civilization under the Milefian monarchy. Ali thefe ridiculous tales, | 





* In truth all the misfortunes of Ireland arife from the difaffeAion of the © 


Popih priefts, and their unbounded influence over the multitude. 
fabricated 
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fabricated in an age of ane and unfupported by any authentic 
records, have been rejected by Spencer, Ware, Stillingfleet, Led- 
wich and every rational antiquary; and indeed it would require more 
than Popith, credulity to entertain them for a moment. However, 
Mr. Plowden raifes a great fuperftructure on thefe monkifh inven- 
tions, the falfity of which we fhall prove afterwards, in our obferva- 
tions on the Irifh hiftorians, who have maintained them, and which 
we flatter ourfelves will be highly acceptable to our readers. Mr, 
Piowden fays, that the Irifh have a conftant defire of recovering the 
forfeited eftates, and his manner of defcribing it, and the origin to 
which he imputes it, are ably refuted and ridiculed by our author, 
We give the whole of this paflage which he has extracted trom the 
Hittorical Review. . 


« This general {pecies of gregarian refumption, grafted upon the collec- 
tive claims of fepts or clans, to certain diftriets, will, upon clofe m{peétion 
and impartial inveftigation, be found to refer to the old tenures of Tannifiry 
or Gavelkind, and by no means to the laws of England; which have for cen- 
turies regulated the defcent of lands in Ireland, otherwife the relumption 
would be confined to the individuals, upon whom the law would in the fup- 
poled cafes of refumption calt the inheritance, either by primogeniture, oF 
by fome other mode or defcent. Now the only cry for refumption is ever 
juppofed to arife from that caft of the natives, who have retained that na- 
tional {pirit, with the delufive claims of royalty and domain, which could 
alone be realized by the redintegration of the old Brehon inititution,” 


On reading thefe periods,which are perfectly unintelligible, we could 


not help exclaiming with the Latin poet : 


‘* Beeotum in craflo jurares‘aere natum.” 


In the 2oth volume of our review on Mr. P.’s ponderous work, 
we explained the nature of thofe Brehon inftitutions, Tanniftry 
and Gavelkind, which muft have kept the Irifh in the utmolt ftate 
of barbariim, as they did not defignate any regular fucceffion to pro- 
perty. By the former, the Tannift, or chieftain, was appointed by 
election to enjoy the property of the deceafed, but it finally ended 
in bloodthed, and was determined by force; and by the latter, a dif- 
trict poffefled by a numerous fept, underwent a new divifion whenever 
any individual died. Mr. Carte, therefore, a moft judicious writer, 
in his hiftory of the houfe of Ormond, obferves, that none of the 
frith can properly lay claim to any particular portion of landed pro- 
peity. Mr. Plowden firft tells us, that this general fpecies of gre- 
gartan refumption refers to the old tenures of Tanniftry and Gavel- 
kind ; thus confounding them, though they are perfectly diftin& in 
their nature and effets. The gregarian re‘umption is the colle@tive 
claims of fepts or clans to certain diftri€ts, which he allows ftill.to 
exift; and yet he afterwards aflerts, that “* now the on/y cry for re- 
fumption is ever fuppofed to arife from that calt of the natives, who 


have retained that national [pirit with the delufive claims of soyalty 
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_ ™ This barbarous word is unknown in our language, perhaps Mr. P. found 
itin the St. Omer’s vocabulary. Can he mean agrafian? 
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and domain, which would alone be realized by the fedintegration of 
the old Brehon inftitutions.” Our author obferves on this abfurd, 
inconfiftent, and incomprchenfible patlage, ** that an Englifh lawyer 
fhould be fo ignorant of the ftate of that country, of which he p-o- 
fefles to give an hiltorica] feview, as to compofe and publith fo ridi- 
culous a paragraph, mutt excite among his brethren of the Irifh bar 
other emotions befide thofe of furprife.” After many ingenious 
ftriGtures on this nonfenfical paflage, he fays, ** as to the principles 
of the Brehon inftitutions,* and of Tanniftry and Gavelkind, of 
which not only the mafs of the Jrifh people, but very. many of the 
learned profeffions, know as little as they do of the doétrines of Con- 
fucius.” In fhort the only poffible interpretation which this grega- 
rian or gregarious refumption can admit of in this; the Popifh mul- 
titude are conftantly infpired by their priefts, from their infancy, 
with a fanguinary hatred, founded in fanaticifm, againft Proteftants 
and Englifnmen, whom they indifcriminately call Safonagh; they 
have a defire therefore to riot in their blood, and to plunder their 
property ; and fhould they ever fucceed, they will cut each others 
throats in the gregarian f{cramble which muft enfue. In page 18, 
our author, treats with merited contempt the affertion which Mr. 
Plowden makes that ‘‘ the faith which was preached by St. Patrick 
to, and received by the Irifh, was that which is now denominated 
the Roman Catholic faith.” P. 19. and that a long ftring of mo- 
narchs, had facredly preferved the Catholic faith, in the purity 
which they had received it from St. Patrick. P. 32. In a fornier 
volume of our review, we fully refuted this falfe and ground- 
lefs affertion, Our author obferves “ that Mr. P. feems to entertain 
with refpe& the popular opinion, that to the prayers of St. Patrick 
it was owing, that vipers, toads, fnakes, &c. which formerly 
abounded there, took their departure from the land of Saints, in 
whofe climate (he properly remarks) I conceive they never could 
have exifted, on account of the great moifture.” From the many 
{pecimens of the Popith bigotry, which Mr. P. has already given in 
his works, we cannot be furprifed at this inftance of his credulity. 
There are many parts of the world free from ferpents, without the 
aid of St. Patrick, It unfortunately happens for this (uperttitious, 
monkifh tale, that Solinus, who wrote 300 years before the age 
afcribed to St. Patrick, fhould fay of Ireland.—Illic nulius ferpens. 
Polyhift. cap. 22. p. 42. Ed. Salmas. It was great inattention and 
unkindnefs in St. George of England, St. Andrew of Scotland, and 
St. Dennis of France, not to have freed their refpective countries of 
venomous creatures. 

In page 19, Mr. Plowden is convicted of the following grofs incon- 
fiftency. He {tates in various parts of his hiftorical review, that his 





* The reader will find an excellent account of thefe barbarous laws in tke 
antiquities of Ireland, by that learned antiquary Doctor Ledwich., 
main 
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main object was to conciliate the Irifh to the Union, and to attach 
them to the Britifh nation ; and the following paragraphs muft pro- 
duce a contrary effet. He {peaks ** of the long infelicity of Ireland, 
fince it has become dependent on, or conneéted with this country.” 
(P. 10.) ‘* When we confider,” he fays, ‘* that fince Ireland has 
become connected with, or rather fubje&t to, England, it has ceafed 
to p-rform the part of a nation, on the political theatre of the uni- 
verle, ae we bring our minds with difficulty to believe the ac- 
counts of her Jeading eminence on that theatre, betore fuch connect- 
ions or fubjeétions took place.” (P. 20.) ** This ftate of pre-eminence, 
which Tvetand fo long enjoyed amidit the nations of Europe, fhews 
to what a degree of confequence fhe is capable uf rifing, when her 
native energies and powers are not cramped by internal divifions, or 
damped by foreign power, oppreffion, and rigour.” This judicious 
writer remarks on thofe obfervations of Mr. Plowden, ‘* How fuch 
topics of inveftigation can confolidate the conne€tion of the two coun- 
tries, or concihate the Irith political theorifts to the union, the object 
of Mr. Plowden’s publication, is beyond my capacity to difcover. To 
my plain judgement it appears, that if any inference is drawn from 
thefe paragraphs, it may be one calculated to excite ideas of tepa- 
ration ; and that the confequences might be ** to ftimulate that people 
to emulate their priftine glory.”” P. 22. It appears to us, that by 
thofe irritating topics, in reminding the Infh of the degradation to 
which they have been reduced by their connection with tngland, 
Mr. Plowden means to comply with the wifhes of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, whofe object has ever been feparation ; but in no inftance do 
we find him inclined to fulfil his engagement with the minifter of 
England, from whom he folicited and obtained {30c0. Our author 
makes the following apology, for not entering into a difcuflion of the 
early and fabylous part of Jrifh annals, of which Mr. P. with his 
ufual credulity, gives a copious relation. ** It weie endlefs as well as 
difguiting, to fellow this work through its detail of the early petty 
broils of a barbarous province ; the incidents of which compiled froma 
felection of the Irifh monkith annalifts, (a clafs of writers little quali- 
fied to view the fubje& with an impartial eve) are therein recorded 
ith a moft fatiguing minutenefs.” Our author in pages 20 and a1, 
vith great ability vindicates the Englith colonitts, who invaded Eng- 
Jand in Henry the fecond’s reign, from charges of cruelty and barba- 
ity towards the natives, with which Mr. Plowden never fails to 
eproach them. He juitly obferves, ‘* Wanton barbarity has never 
been, at any period, the charaéteriftic feature of the Englith nation ; 
and that a gentleman poffeiling the proud and gencrous feelings of our 
ountrymen, fhould give credit tothe falfehoods of bigotted Irith 
annalifts againft our anceftors, is as attonifhing as it is prepofterous.” 
fhews that Coigne and Livery,* a {pecies of execution, under 





* Do@or Ledwich givesa fatisfaory account of this and all the other 
rh exactions, 
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whofe fanétion the chieftains plundered their vaffals in an unlimited 
manner, exilted among the Irifh long before the Englifh arrived in 
Ireland, though Mr. P. with his ufual acrimony againft the latter, 
afcribes the invention and the praétice of it exclufively to them. 
Bur we cannot be furprized, that this difciple of Ignatius thould thew 
a ftrong predilection for the inhabitants of the ifland of Saints, and a 
-deepiooted antipathy towards a nation of heretics. Our author 
makes {me excellent: obfervations in his 22d and 23d pages, on the 
events in Ireland, during the reign of Henry VII. which Mr. P. has 
not touched upon. He offers many judicious remarks on the reign 
of Henry VIII. from his 234 to his 26th pages, beginning thus ;— 
** [| follow this work (the Hiftorical Review) to the reign of Henry 
VIII. whofe government in Ireland it reprefents as one continued 
fvitem of infult and tyraany.” Wath great ability our author vin- 
dicates the Englifh government, and he obferves that Mr, P. after 
enumerating fome very wife laws enacted by the Lrith Parliament, 
tending materially to the improvement of Ireland, in the relation of 
which he copies Lcland’s Hiltory verbatim, makes this remark. 

** Such” obferves Mr. P. in the next paragraph, ** were the laws 
which this corrupt and fervile. parliament pafled to gratify the refent- 
ment, luft, avarice and ambition of Henry. Ingenuity could not have 
deviled a colle&tion of laws more emphatically calculated to render 
the Englith power contemptible and odious to the Irifh nation.” Our 
author remarks on this grofs inftance of popith acrimony.—‘* Gra- 
cious heaven! of what materials docs this writer fuppofe the heads 
of his readers to,be made, when he enumerates thefe laws, fo wife, 
fo falutary, and fo clement, as inftances of the rigour and impolicy of 
Henry the VIII,’s government in Ireland?’ In no inftance has 
Mr. p. fhewn fuch grofs incénfiftency asin the tollowing ; he be- 

ftows many encomiums on the veracity of Sir John Davis, in his 
Hiftorical Relations of Ireland*, and yet that excellent writer tells us” 
that Henry VIII had fo much conciliated the Irith by his mild and 
beneficent government, ** that many of their chief Lords upon this 
deputy’s (Lord Leonard Grey) return to Dublin, made their fubmif- 
fions to the crown of England, namely the O*Neales, and O*Reil- 
ley’s, of Ulfter; M*Morraugh, O*Birne, and O*Carral, of Lein- 
fter ; and the Bourkes of Connaught ; Difcovery of the ‘Frue Caufes 
why Ireland, &c. p. 164; and in p. 165 of the fame woik, he fays, 
** in thefe indentures of fubmiffion, a// the Trith Lords do acknow- 
ledge King Henry VIII. to be their Sovereign Lord and King, and 
defire to be accepted of him as fubjeéts. They confefs the King’s 
fupremacy in all caufes, and do utterly renounce the Pope’s jurif- 
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* Mr. Plowden fays in the 106th. page of his Hiftorical Review, * There 
is no queftion but that Sir John Davis has written with more truth and ims 
partiality than any of his cotemporary authors,” 
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diction, which I conceive to be worth nothing, becaufe, when the 
Irifh had once refolved to obey the King, they made no feruple to renounce 
the Pope. And this was not only done by the mere Irifh, but the 
chief of the degenerate Englifh families did form the fame.” Pre- 
vious to this, Sir John Davis fays, in p. 164, that the fol'owing 
ats pafled, ‘* the a@t which declared King Henry VIII. to be fupreme 
head of the church; the aét prohibiting appeals to the church of 
Rome: the act for firft fruits, and the 2oth part to be paid to the 
King; and laftly, the a¢t,that did utterly abolifh the ufurped authority 
of the Pope. By an act he fupprefled fundry abbeys and religious 
houfes.” After this what opinion muft the reader have of the con- 
fiftency and. veracity of Mr. Plowden, when he gravely tel!s us, ina 
note on the 106th page of the firft volume of his dull and ponderous 
work, that * Sir John Davis, through his Hiftorical Relations, avoids 
any mention of religion, well knowing how fore the Irith were 
upon the fubje&t, and what violent effects it produced in the con- 
vulfed politics of that kingdom.” ‘There cannot be a doubt, but that 
the reformation would have been completely eftablithed at this time, 
as the p’ople cordially received, and quietly acquiefced in it, but that 
thofe incendiaries and firebrands, the Popith pricfts, headed and en- 
couraged by their titular primate Cromer, folicited and obtained a 
bull of a moft treafonable and inflammatory tendency. Our author 
who makes many excellent obfervations on this reign, particularly 
on the progrefs of the reformation, remarks that ‘‘ the reformation 
did not make the fame rapid ftrides in Ireland as in England I ad- 
mit, and at the fame time deplore. Had it done fo thefe convulfions 
which have agitated, and thofe horrors which have fo long difgraced 
ithad never happened. For though the early hoftility of the Lrith to 
the Englifh and their defcendants was, until the reign of Henry VIII. 
folely on account of their invafion ; yet at that period religious bigoe 
try mixed in the quarrel, in which it has moft obftinately kept its 
ground,” 

He thus accounts for the flow progrefs of the reformation in Ire- 
land, ‘* The ftupid ignorance of the natives, the blind zeal and fu- 
rious bigotry of the Catholic clergy, threw formidable obftacles in 
its way; that it notwithftanding gained ground, is evident from the 
alarms which its:progrefs gave to the See of Rome; which fent over 
a private commiffion to Cromer the primate (its great opponent), and 
his aflociates, enjoining them to perfeverance boldly in fupport of 
the papal authority, and denouncing the fevereft ecclefiaftical penal- 
ties againft the converts.” He then obierves, that thefe efforts were 
not ineffeCtual, they prevailed upon the northern chieftain O*Neal, 
to become the champion for the defence of the Holy Church. He 
accordingly colle&ted an immenfe army, which after committing 
dreadful ravages, was defeated at the battle of Bellahoe, by the Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Leonard Grey, whofe principal force confifted ‘ the 
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loyal citizens of Dublin* and Drogheda, who had embarraffed the 
reformation.” 

Our author quotes the following paffuge from Leland’s hiftory, to 
prove the good effects of the mildnefs of the government during this 
reign, contrary to the acrimonious ftritures of Mr. Plowden, ‘“* An 
unufual degree of peace feemed to have fpread through the ifland ; 
nor could the praétices of Francis I. when Henry had declared war, 
and was preparing to invade this kingdom, feduce the Irifh to a 
revolt.” 

He thus begins his remarks on the next reign. ‘* With all the be- 
nefits of Queen Mary’s wifer policy, in obliging her fubjects to re- 
Japfe into the fuperftitions of the Church of Rome, this circumftance 
did not, as Mr. Plowden afferts, * give a temporary refpite to the 
troubled ftate of Ireland, as far at leaft as it depended on England.’+ 
For this Queen at the acceffion to the throne, found that kingdom 
tranquil. . During her fhort and violent reign, it became the fcene 
of inteftine diftra€tions ; for a detail of which, as well as of the 
practices of the Catholic clergy, I refer my readers to Leland’s hif- 
tory, from whom Mr. Plowden has carefully felected (and as I before 
obferved ) copied verbatim every page, which that candid writer devotes 
to a detail of the errors of the Englifh government ; whilft he omits 
all thofe, which flatly difprove the pofitions, which he endeavours to 
eftablith in his Hiftorical Review. He-refutes the charge which Mr. 
Plowden makes againft the Englifh government, of difcountenancing, 
as he reprefents, all connection between the fettlers and the natives, 
by prohibiting intermarriages between them ; for he obferves, ** had 
he been at the pains of reading the ftatute, againft marrying with the 
Irith,” he would have difcoyered, that it was not fo extenfive in its 
operations, as he feems to imagine; for this ftatute only forbade al- 
liances with thofedrifh who were rebels, who neither acknowledged 
the authority of government, or obeyed its laws.” 

In a note on page 27, our author remarks, “I muft not forget 
to mention, that Mary’s Catholic parliament (which, according to 
Mr. P. wonderfully tranquillized Ireland) enacted, in the fourth year 
of the reign of this ** immaculate princefs,” the ftatute “* for the 
punifhment of herefies.” Had this Queen lived a little longer, the 
citizens of Dublin, as well as thofe of London, might have had the 
bonfires lighted up in their Smithfield.” In Appendix IX. to the 
Srft part, he fhews an attemptemade by Mary, to carry into praétice 





* The Proteflant corporation and citizens of Dublin have ever been 
noted for their loyalty ; and had the falutary warning, which they gave the 
Engliih cabinet in 1793, been. attended to, the fubfequent calamities of 
Ireland would have been prevented. 

+ This Popith bigot, who may be called the common accuser, never mifles 


an opportunity of traducing the Englifh nation. 
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fn Ireland, the fame fyflem of perfcution which took place in Eng- 
land: but ic was providentially defeated, ! 

This ver sieMlenk writer thus clof{cs his firft part of his Stric- 
tures on Mr. Plowden’s Hiftorical Review, “I have already fhewn 
what hitle reliance is to be placed upon its hiftorical accuracy, and 
how unfounded aré its accufations againft the conduét of the Englith 

overnmient, frotn the reign of Henry IT. to the reformation.” He 
tells us that the feeond part of his Strictures fhall commence with Mr. 
Plowden’s account of Elizabeth’s reign, and fhall end with the reign 
of George II. and that the third pare fhall Ccomprife that part of his 
work from the before-mentioned period to the union. 

We inténded to clofe this article with fome interefting obfe rv ‘tions, 
on the hiftoriahs Of Ireland, on whom Mr. P. chiefly rifts the au hen- 
ticity of his affertions, particularly as to its early and fa)tilous fire, 
but as it excecds our circumicribed limits, we mult pof'po-e it for 
the ptefent; and we fhall therefore prefix it to our revi W cf the 
fecond part of this excellent work. 


European Commerce, foewing new and fecure Channels of Trade with 
the Continent of Europe: detasling the hoa? Manufaétures and 
Commerte of Ruffia, by , Sweden, Denmark, and Germany; as 
well as the Trade of the Rivers Elbe, Wefcr, and Ems; with a ge- 
neral View of the Trade, Navigation, Produce, and Manufaéiures of 
the united Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and its unex- 
plored and improveable Refources, and interior Wealth, U{l.ftratcd 
with a Canal and River Map of Europe. By J: Jepton Oddy, 
Member of the Ruflia and ‘Turkey or Levant Companies. 4to. 
Pp. 664. Richardfons. 1805. 


N this commercial as well as literary age, it was to be expected 
that a great deal fhou!d be written about commerce. The prefs 
has accordingly teemed with books and pamphlets of this kind. 
Speculative men have enalyfed the general nature of commerce, afid 
fhewn its connection and influence on manners, knowledge, and the 
condition of nations. Voyagers and travellers are now, above all 
things attentive to the ftate of commerce, or the new channels of come 
merce opened to the adventurer, in the countrics to which they re 
fort. Commerce is a general fubjeét of curious and interefting lucu- 
bration, | 
While many books on commerce are addreffed to {yeculative men, 
to {-holars, philofophers, and ftatefmen, others take merchants and 
manufaciurers, as it were by the hand, faving ** this is the way; 
valk ye in it,” fuch a praétical and ufeful book. is Mr. O dy’s. 
It is not, however, without a degree of entertainment to general 
fcholars or readers. The hiftory of the progreis of commerce, with 
that of cultivation, to the fhoves of the Baltic and Scandinavia is very 
amufinz. Nothing is wanting to render it as interefting and-agrecabie 
NO. LXXXVU, VOL, XXII, Cc as” 
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as Dr. Robertfon’s book relating to the European commerce with 
India, but the charms of his arrangement, ftyle, and manner. But 
itis as a book-of. utility and reference, that Mr. Oddy’s is offered to 
the public ; and, in this way, it is undoubtedly highly worthy of their 
acceptation, For whije it unfolds new and fecure channels of trade, 
it enters into the detajls neceflary to the carrying of iton. .— . 
This publication is, withal well timed, Commerce being. forced 
out of its ufual channels,.it is no fmall fervice done to. traders, to 


communicate information relative,to thofe new, and circuitous routes § 


of carrying on bufineis with the Continent of Europe, which it has 
become neceflary to adopt ‘* the commerce of Britain (he obferves) 
muft either decline, or new channels and medes of carrying it on 
be fought after, encouraged and adopted: for where fhall we find a 
fufficient market for.our Eaft and Welt India produce, and our home 
manufactures, when fhut out from the Continent of Europe ?— 
There is no information yet publifhed relative 10 our commercial 
intercourfe with the Continent, through the medium of the northern 
channels, fufficiently detailed and comprehenfive for the ule, of the 
Britifh merchant. Perfonal obfervation, with experience beth at 
home and abroad,, in a life of active occupation, having- given Mr. 
Oddy peculiar advantages, he has been enabled to point out many 
things hitherto little known ; and which will be highly ufeful to the 
landed proprietors, merchants, manufacturers, fhip-owners, and un- 
der-writers of Great Britain. While Great Britain is engaged in a 
conteft with an implacable foe, who aims at the annihilation of her 
political exiftence, it mutt, afford the higheft fatisfaction to every 
tiiend to his country to know, that even if the Continent remain 
in its prefent fituation, there are new, wide, and fecure channels, by 
which her trade may be carried on, through the North of Europe 
and Germany, to Switzerland, Auftria, Italy, and even to Turkey ; 
to which laft country.a new, expeditious, and cheap route is pointed 
out, and fome interefting details given. Under the prefent circum- 
{tances it becomes of importance to fhew that the trade with the 
northern powers is more beneficial to them than to Great Hritai. 
Neither the French trade nor any other could compenfate to them 
for the lofs of the Britifh commerce; while the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland would find in its own unimproved, unex- 
plored, various, and vaft refources, means of uniting individual gain 
and profperity with public fecurity and greatnefs. To illuftrate 
thefe important points, to fhew how trade in general, and to the north 
of Europe in particular, may be combined and extended to the be- 
neft of all parties; and at the fame time how the difadvantage that 
would accrue from the lofs or interruption of that trade might be 
made up to the united kingdom, and the opportunities it would afford 
of introducing and extending various: branches of manufaétures, is 
one of the main defigns of the work now offered to the public. It 
appears to Mr. Oddy, particularly important to prove, that though 
our trade to the interior of the Continent 4y the north of Europe, be 
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ith very beneficial, yet our trade to the northern nations themfelves is 
ut far from being fo. ‘The northern powers, in our commercial intere 
vt courfe treat us as if we were dependent upon them; when, in fact, theirs 
\eir “alert . 
are the only branches of trade, the balance of which is confiderably 
de, againft us. To fet this matter in its proper light is among the par- 
ticular objects of the prefent publication. Such is the deign of Mr. 
Oddy’s book on European commerce. Even to enumerate the con- 
‘0 Geents, which occupy fix pages clofe print, cannot be expected of us, 
t€S B suffice it to fay; in general, that his defign is executed with laborious 
has diligence, much,accuracy, and with views both comprehenfive and 
'*S) Bninute. The numerous tables of merchaudize, duties, fhipping, &c. 
On mutt certainly be ufeful. Even if there were neither time nor inclinas 
+a ion to read the whole of the narratives and defcriptions, it contains 
mits a variety of objects which the index will point out, here and there, 
~, mmotwithftanding the deficiency, in the ftyle, not a little entertainment, 


ced 


“ial as well as mercantile information. This deficiency does not appear 
he rom the extraéts we have made from the preface, on the compofition of 
'¢ Bwhich the author has taken fome pains, perhaps affiftance. All that 
Ae. 3 neceflary to be obferved, is, that it is not written in his ufual ftyle. 
*“ @_ftyle may be thought of little importance in fuch’ books—and fo in- 
2"'Y eed itis. But every book fhould bejwritten, at leaft with grammatical 
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precifion and a tolerable degree of logical arrangement, anid natural 
ranfition, from one thing, or one fentiment or idea, to another. Mr. 
Oddy, however, in the arrangement of his materials, is not deficient. 
he following is extraGted ‘rom chapter I. the moft entertaining 
o readers in general in the whole work, which is divided into fevin 
books, each containing, we may fay in the mercantile ftyle, on an 
average, about eight chapters. ‘This chapter relates to. the intro- 
“P* Beuciion of ‘trade into the north of Germany and the thores’ of ‘the 
“Y >@Baltic, and the origin, progrefs, and fate of the famous Hanfeatie 


ited 

earue, 
1m 5 r . . . . . - 
thel™m ‘* The fir cities that flourifhed in the Mediteranean were the inventors 


f navigation, and rofe to wealth without a rival. Thofe that were afier> 


ati, | Y i. 
sem@vards founded and flourifhed, either rofe under the protection of fome 
~~ wwerful people, or they becamie powerful by flow degrees, and then be- 


‘ame commercial. But we have feen commerce rife in the North, in in- 
lependent and unprotected cities, at the time when pigates over-run, the 
eas, and the land was in the poijetiion of princes, who reither underijood 
rat€@hor valued commerce. In the midit of oppotilion, oppreflion, and an aequ> 
orthBaulation of difficulties, we have feen a commercial power rife up, thatdoe> 
be-Mav by dettroying the pirates at fea, and finifhed by turning the attention of 
that@niuces from: romantic ichemes of conquelt to tlre more folid. and fair views 
belt acquiring wealth by means of indutiry. : 
Ford “ The {pot on which this wondertal effect was produced. was; ‘the fame 
, igre to which the ambition of France has again banithed commerce on the 
ontinent; but now, circumitances are infinitely more favourable. Let ys 
ake a comparative view of circumftances, before we proceed farther in out 
iftorical detail, 
** When the cities in the ‘North of Germany firft began to flourith, com. 
berce confilied entirely in fuch asticles of produce as are only foundin pare 
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ticular places; the principal of which were minerals, and the produdtions 
of Afia, jewels and aromatics. This was only introducing into the North 
the fame fpecies of traffic that had from the earlielt records of hiftory 
flourifed on the borders of the Mediteranean fea in Syria, and Egypt; but, 
in a northern climate the wants of men are different. Indolence and eale 
are not prevailing propen(ities, and their flender influence over the human 
frame was completely overcome by the cravings of a keen appetite, and the 
neceffity of defence againft the cold of the atmofphere. 

¢ Manufactures and hifhing were, therefore, fiudioufly and eagerly fol. 
lowed after, but not as in Egypt, and the luxurious nations of the Eait and 
of the South. They neither fought for the fplendid in cloathing, nor the 
delicious in food. Herrings are caught in greater quantities than any other 
fpecies of fifh; but they are periodical, and, unleis a means of preferving 
them had been difcovered, mankind could never have derived much ad- 
vantage from their great abundance. The cities of Flanders were the firft 
toexcel in the manufacture of cloth, and in the catching and curing of 
fifh, though we have feen that, 1n the latter, the Danes alfo excelled. 

“« The towns which at firft begun to acquire riches, merely by the tranf 

port and traffic of produce from the Eaft and South now began (o extend it 
to materials for manufaQures, for manufatured goods, and for commerce o 
another fort. : 
_ “ Grain and the common neceflaries of life, make fearcely an article o 
ecommerce ina rude ftate of fociety, where there are few or no manufac- 
tures; for, as there is nothing to give in exchange, each nation is obliged 
to procure thofe neceffaries for itfelf; but, when a number of people crowd 
together jn towns, in confequence of commercial wealth, they are obliged 
to apply to other parts for the common articles, which poorer nations pro- 
vide for théemfelves ; and it is this which gives the lait degree of extenfion 
to commerce. z 

« ‘Fhe Northern towns before the period that I have laft mentioned, 
had extended*their commerce to every article then known; and, at that 
time, the Italian cities, and thofe on the Baltic ‘fea, engroiled the whole 
commerce of Europe. 

« The difcovery of the pallage to India by the Cape of Good Hope and 
of America, with the facility which the difcovery of the magnetic needle 
had given to the navigation of the ocean, produced a great change, and it 
was of an unfavourable nature for thefe towns, In the firli place, the Lta- 
lian cities, which had till then poilefled exclutively the commerce with A fia, 
loft that lucrative trade, which fell into the hands of the Poituguefe; who, 
neverthelefs, flill found it neceffary to have their depéts, for the North of 
Europe, in the fame cities as the Venetians and Genoefe had formerly 
done ; but this was not of any long duration; for the Dutch, foon getting a 
footing in India, drew that commerce to themfelves, and they had no occa- 
fion for depdts at Bruges, Antwerp, or any other place in the North. 

«« While the Flemith were manufacturers, the commerce was divided, a$ 
it were, amongft the Hans Towns; but when Holland itfelf, the moft mer- 
cantile people in the world, got pofleffion of thofe original fources, they 
kept the trade arifing from them entirely to themfelves. 

«¢ The fall of the Hans Fowns began in their becoming warlike inftead 
of commercial, and preferring political importance to wealth obtained by 
their original modes, The rife of Holland accelerated their decline; and 
the genesal attention which other nations began to pay to mane 
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Oddy’s European Commerce. au 


and commence by diftributing them more equajly among people, in different 


parts of L:urope deitroyed that fuperiority which the Northern nations had 
lo long enjoyed.” | 

The following obfervations feem to be addreffed to our Eaft Ipdem 
company, ‘* the fall of the Hans Towns began in their becoming 
warlike inftead of commercial, and preferring political importance to 
wealth obtained by their original modes.” P. 29. 

Our author thinks three thinzs neceflary to render the property— 
we fuppofe he means in general, the profperity of Great Britain, per- 


manent. , 


“ 1. To diminifh the poor rates, 

« >, To grow corn.at home fuftcient for ourfelves. 

« 3. To encourage fifheries, growing of timber, flax, and hemp, foas 
to have naval {tores, without depending on powers which may very likely 
joine day be our enemies, P, 409.” 


All thefe objects he clearly fhews are fully within the reach of a 
wife and political oeconomy—on the point of growing flax and hemp 
at home, inftead of continuing and extending our trade to the Baltic, 
particularly to Ruffia, we hefitate. What he fays on the other par- 
ticulars, poor-rates, corn, fifheries, and timber, is beyond all doubt, 
worthy of moft {crious confideration. 

On the fubje&t of fitheries he juftly obferves that all the attempts 
hitherto made to aid and increafe our fiheries, have been made upon 
a wrong principle. To encourage poor men to work, furnifh them 
with the neceflary implements; theugh boats and nets are not very 
expenfive, they are far too much {fo for the fifhermen who ule them 
to purchafe. In all trades where expenfive tools are neceflary, fuch 
as mills or other machinery, it becomes the bufinefs of opulent men to 
furnifh them to the poor labourer or journeyman; fo ought boats, 
nets, and other requifites to be furnifhed the poor fifhermen.”’ P. 523-4. 
This is very judicious; bounties to a large extent have been for the 
encouragement of the fifheries allowed by government; and for 
the fame end large fums have been fubfcribed to a joint ftock by 
private focieties. Men, however, have learnt to fifh for the Boun-~ 
TLES rather than FisHes: and the money fubfcribed by fovieties is 
for the moft part perverted into mere jobs for the emolument of ine 
dividyals: there are crack-brained projectors who write books to 
fhew, that the bett way to encourage the fifheries is, to begin with 
building magnificent towns. They tell you what great things are 
done on the barren fhores of Liguria, by the exiftence of fuch a town 
as Genoa, which furnifhes a market for flounders, anchovies, &c.— 
No! no! let the egg be depofited firft, the pulfet cannot be made, but 
it may be raifed from the egg. 

We are very glad to meet with a ftri€ture which has often occurred 
to ourfelves, on Dr. Smith’s Wealth of Naticns. 


“ We have no with, fays Mr. Oddy, here to enter into an argument with 
Mr Adam Smith’s principle about commerce in every way finding its level ; 
‘ C 3 in 
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in the great and general principle we do agree; but there are {iill fome 
particular confiderations ; as for inftance, it may find its level at a very late 
eriod; previous to which, much evil may arile; or it may find its level 
_producing fome very bad effect; for Mr. Smith does not tell us, that 
in every cale it will find its level, withont doing mifchief. He only tells 
us that it will find its level.” P. 488. 


On the whole, this book, we fhould fuppefe, muft be very accept- 
able to merchants, particularly thofe trading or intending to trade 
° the Baltic, or North of Germany; and not lefs to the Britith 

egiflature, to whom it conveys much ufeful information, And we 
may be permitted to add that fuch efforts for the general weal of the 
nation, efpecially when made not without great expence, fhould not 
only be attended to put encouraged and rewarded. 


A Tour in America in 1798, 1799, and 1800. Exhibiting Sketches 
of Society and Manners, and a particular Account of the American 
Syflem of Agriculture, with its recent Improvements. By Richard 
Parkinion, late of Orange-hill, near Baltimore (Author of the 
«« Experienced Farmer,” &c.) 2 vol. 8vo. Pr. 736. 155. 
Harding and Murray. 1805. 


Bath he reals Tours and Travels for the purpofe of amu/e- 
ment only, and can derive no fatisfaction from information 
which is neither conveyed in polifhed Janguage,-nor marked by fre- 
quent fallies of wit and humour, will experience confiderable difap- 
printment in the perufal of thefe volumes. For they have no fuch 
fictitious advantages to recommend them; they do not fafcinate the 
eye by meretricious embellifhments, by any peculiar elegance of print, 
oc by the dazzling {plendour of hot-prefled paper, nor are they cal- 
culated to charm the ear by a claffical accuracy of ftyle, or by a regu- 
lar fucceffion of highly-finifhed periods. In truth, Mr. Parkinton is 
a plain man, and therefore dreiles his thoughts, in plain, and even 
homely, language. But to make amends’ for this egregious violatfon 
of thofe rules which the fafhionable tourifts of the day feem to have 
prefcribed to themfelves, our author communicates to his readers a 
variety of important faéts, and a multiplicity of ufeful obfervations, 
the refult of perfonal experince, which will enable them to form a 
more juft eftimate of the ftate of fociety and manners in the United 
States of America than can be colleéted from any other publication 
which it has been our fortune to meet with. ‘The picture, indeed, 
which he draws of the inhabitants and of the country, is not a flat- 


wéering likenefs, but as he affures us it is a true one, (and we have no 


reafon to doubt his word) the ferious contemplation of it can fcarcely 
fail to be produdtive of fome benefit. In one point of view, indeed, 
we cannot but confider this publication as eminently ufeful; it af- 
fords as complete an antidote to the rage for emigration with which 
too many of our unfo;tunate countrymen, of the lower and middle 
claffes of fociety, have been long infegted, as could poflibly be ad- 
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miniftered. Here's no vain dclametion on the fubje&t, but plain, 
ftrong, unanfwerable fac?s, which {peak home to every man's bo- 
fom, and whch the meanelt capacity may undeiftand, appreciate, 
and apply. 

Mr. Parkinfon was a pra€tical farmer, and undertook the voyage 
toAmerica, chiefly for the purpofe of renting a farm of twelve hun- 
dred acres, at twenty-two fhillings. per acre, on General Wathing- 
ton’s eftate, at Mount Vernon, which had been oftered to him, in 
England, by Sir John Sinclair. He alfo intended to print a new 
edition of bis ** Experienced Farmer” in America, and, to conp'ete 
his advantageous fpeculations, he took over with him fome hor es 
and cattle. In his introduction, we have the following brief fummary 


vi his proceedings. 


« The fpeculation of the books anfwered very well; asa‘fo did the | 
horfes, cattle, and hogs, beyond my expeétation: had it not been for the 
great Jo's in my horfes in going over, the whole of my venture would have 
proved very profitable. But the wonderful difappointment | met with in 
the barrennels of the land, was beyond any defcription, Would General’ 
Wahington have given me the twelve hundred acres, 1 would not have 
accepted it, to have been confined to live in that country; and to convince 
the General of the caufe of my determ‘nation, I] was compelled to treat 
him with a great deal of franknefs. The General who had corre{ponded 
with Mr. Arthur Young and others on the fubject of Englith farming and 
foils, and had been not a little flattered by different gentlemen from Eng- 
land, feemed at firft to be not weil plealed with my converiation; but f 
gave him fome firong proofs of his miliakes, by making a comparifon be- 
tween the lands in America and thole of England, in two retpecis. 

“ Firtt, in the article of theep. He fuppofed himfelt to have fine theep, 
and a great quantity of them. At the time of my viewing his five farms, 
Which confificd of about three thopland ecres cultivated, he had one hun- 
dved theep, and thofe in very poor condition. This was in the month of 
November. To thow him his miftake in the value and quality of his land, 
I compared this with the farm my father occupied, which was lefs than fix 
hundied acres. He clipped eleven hundred fheep, though fome of his land 
was poor and at two fhillings and tix pence per acre—the higheft was at 
twenty fhi lings; the average weight of the wool was ten pounds per fleece, 
and the carcaies weighed from eighty to one hundred and twenty pounds 
each: while in the General’s hundreddheep on three thouland acres, the 
wool would not weigh on an average more than three pounds and a half the 
fleece, and the carcales forty-eight pounds each.—Secondly, The propor- 
tion of the produce in grain was fimilar. The General’s ‘crops were from 
two to three buihels of wheat per acre; and my father’s farm, although 
poor clay foil, gave from twenty to thirty buthels. 

“« During this converfation, Colonel Lear, aide-de-camp to the General, 
was pre ent. When the General left the room, the Colonel told me he had — 
himfelf been in England, and had feen Mr. Arthur Young (who had been 
frequently named by the General in our converiation); and that ‘Mr. 
Young, having learnt that be was in a mercantile line, and was pofleiled of 
much land, had faid he thought he was a great fool to ve a merchant and 
yet have fo much land; the Colonel replied, that if Mr. Young had the 
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fame land to cultivate, it would make a great fool of Aim. The Colonel 
did me the honour to fay [ was the only man he ever knew to treat Gone 
ral Wathington with frankue's. 

“¢ The General’s cattle at that time were all in poor condition: except 
his mules (bred from American mares), which were very fine, and the 
Spanifh a‘s (ent to him as a prefent by the king of Spain. I felt myfelf 
much vexed at an expreffion ufed at dinner by Mrs. Wathington. When 
the General and the company at table were talking about the fine horfes 
and cattle [ had brought trom England, Mrs. Wathington faid, § 1 am afiaid, 
Mr. Parkinfon, you have brought your fine horfes and cattle to a bad market ; 
J am of opinion that our horles and cattle are good enough for our land.’ 
I thought that if every old yoman in the country knew this, my {peculation 
would anfwer very ill: as I perfectly agreed with Mrs. Wafhington in fen- 
tim: nt; and waoteted much, from the poverty of the land, to fee the cate 
tle fo good as thev were. 

« It may be faid, ‘ Bat the author has not been in Kentucky, or among 
the back woods.’——No; I have not. I foon found thofe countries to be much 
worle than the parts nearer the cities; for as money was my object, and I 
found it very {carce even in the cities, | concluded it would be much {carcer 
there. Of this | wanted no fironger proof than that the inhabitants being 
a fenhble, tharp, enterprifing people, as any in the world, tf any thing va- 
Juable was to be had in that country they would be glad to fecure it for 
themfelves. Ifa man wants wit, he may go to America; but if he wants 
money and comfort, he fhou'd ftay at home. 


We mutt here remark, en paffant, that the fpecies of wit which 
the author met with in America was noc fuch as wou'd tempt an 
Englifhman to crofs the Atlantic in fearch of it. We thall now ex- 
tract from the fame part of the book, fome of Mr. Parkinfon’s pre- 
liminary obfz: vations on emigration. 


«« The great advantages Le!d out by the different authors, and men tra- 
velling ‘rom America with commiliion to fetl land, have deluded perions of 
all denominations, with an idea of becoming land-owners and independent. 
They have, however, been moft lamentably difappointed ; particularly the 
farmers, and all tho‘e that have purchafed land: far, notwithitanding the 
low price at which the American lands are f@4, the poverty of the foil is 
fuch, as to make it not to pay for labour ; therefore, the greater part have 
brought themielves and their families to total ruin. 

“ The only confolation they enjoy is, that all around them are in the 
fame fituation ; and that, were they (o return to their native country in that 
reduced fiate, they wou!d not only be the fcoff of their former acquaintance, 
but feel them‘elves uncomfortable by not having it in their power to enjoy 
fuch ea‘e as they had been brought up to. But the working-men that have 
emigrated have it not in their power to get back; for, if they have not 
money to pay their paflage, the captains of fhips will not bring them from 
America on the terms on which they are taken, becau’e there ‘is no one 
ready to pay their pailage on this fide.—To explain this. On their firft ar- 
rival in America, there are men ready to buy them as flaves for a certain 
time ; and as thefe peop'e will want clothing, not having the means to pur- 
eha‘e it during their. fiated time of fervitude, they are compelled to get 
the moncy of their mailers, and that keeps them in the fame flate the 
greateft part of theirs Inf, 
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Next comes his account of the /iderty and equality which prevail in 
this re-enerated country, 


« Now, with regard to the liberty and equality expeAled by fome who 
en igrate from the'e kingdoms to America, they will find that not ver 
leaant. There is no Englithman who does not think himfelf above the 
negro; but when he comes there he will have to eat, drink, and fleep, with 
the negro flaves.—Hence it is that {tories are told of the fervants in Ame- 
rica wanting to eat and drink in the dining-room with their mafiers, As 
the mafler cannot keep three tables, the white fervant thinks himfelf 
(from the boaft of the American liberty and equality) more on an equality 
with the mafter than with the negro; and as the negro is under no greater 
fubordination than to acknowledge the man he works for as maer, the 
white man (if he He hot a fiave), to caule a diflinétion, will not call him 
Master: there! ore among the white men in America, they are all Mr. and Sir ; 
fu that in converlation you cannot difcover which is the mafter or which is 
the man. It is the fame with the white women; they are all fadam and 
Mis. Ifyou call at the door of any man, and atk the lervant if his matter 
is at home, he will fay, ‘ Mafier! I have no mailer: do you want Mr. Such- 
a-one?’ that is the man he ferves:-~and if you want a man that is a while 
fervant, the mafier calls him in the Jame manner. 

“ Now this fits fo unealy on an Knglith fervant that, by being called Wr. and 
Sir, he foon becomes the greate/t puppy imaginable, and much unplealanter 
even than thé negro. Then, as all men imitate their betters in pride and 
confequence, when the negroes meet together they are all MZ. and Madam 
among them/elves.—It is the fame with reipect to the manner of wearing 
their hair; ‘almoft every one, child or man, has his hair tied. The negro 
the fame; but, as the hair of the negro is thort, it is cuftomary to hang icad 
to it during the week that # may have length enough to tie on the 
Sunday.” 


This is high life below fairs with a vengeance! But a wo.d or two 
on the inducements holden out to Britons to quit their native land for 
this inhofpitable country. 


“« Tn the different publications which I have feen, fome of thefe unpleafant- 
riesare forgotten. But the faét is, that the men that publith thofe favourable 
accounts of America are frequently emigrants from this country, who are 
hired by Americans to contract with captains of fhips to bring over fach as 
are unable to pay their patlage, that they may buy them when they arrive, in 
America ;—which is an ablolute flave-trade, and much worle than the 
punifhment for conviéts.—-The fame fort of men in that country, when they 
are in the highelt dilirefs there, buy or take up lands in the back countries, 
to pay the money at fome future time; and then either come here them- 
felves, or hire what may faisly be termed their counlellors to plead for 
them ;—thele agents to be paid out of the money railed out of the emi- 
grents’ pockets, as neither the man who is the pretended land-owner nor 
his agent have anv money to fupport themfelves, This is a mere {pecula- 
tion all the way through; and the men that fay fo much in favour of the 
land, know no more of land than a horfe—nor perhaps fo much, as they do 
not eat gra‘s : which is the only excule they have to make for their conded. 
A great many of them, Lcan prove, have never beon within fwe or eight 
byndred miles of the plage where the land lies.. 

“ It 
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“ It is preeifely the fame with emigrants in fiméilir circumflances from § 


other countries: who are tin the fame manner purchaled and treated as 
faves. I will mention a particulrr initance. A Dutehman who had lott 
all his property, which was centiderahle and was reduced to great dittiels, 
. by the war with France, met witha captain of an American thip, who of- 


fered him and his two fons a free paflage into America; but at the end of 


the voyage the captain offered them ail for fale to pay for the pailage. 
They were bought by Meiirs. Ricketts, whom | have before mentioned ; 
who paid the captain ready money for them, and the three emigrangs had 
to repay thole gentlemen by labour for a certain number of years,. The 
father, finding himiei! to wonderfully dijappointed in the great expe ctations 
held out to him by the captain, prover very obftinate and would not work ; 
and was therefore (as was ulual) whipped with the cow-hide, in. the fame 
way asthe negroes. The old man, nevertlelefs, in fpite of this great pu- 
Riliment, till perfifting in his obtiinacy, the gentlemen chole to give him 
his liberty, and kept the two boys to work out the fum. Now I only 
blame the captains of thips for holding out fuch favourable profpeds to the 
emigrants as a perfuation, witich they know at the fame time to be falle; 
—for it canot be (uppoled thole captains can give them patiage and provi- 
fions without repayment in fome way or other; but the fact is that they do 
this by way of profit, and on the other fide the water they get the fame 
fum as from paflengers to this, As to the gentlemen who “bought thele 
three men, I can fay, from my own knowledge, that better characters 
cannot exi(t: the blame in this cafe lay on the old) Dutchman; who, when 
he had brought himfelf into fuch a fituation, ought with temper to have 
done his beft, and the gentlemen would have treated him with Kindnels. 

‘ Perhaps, from my oblervations, it may be bere faid, that I have been 
difappointed and am a prejudiced man, No:Iamnot. 1 never had half 
the condefcention fhown me in the fame time in Kngland by gentlemen of 
fuperior rank to mylelf, as I have had in America; and fo le cual affirm it 
was painful to me to Ivave fo relpedable acquaintance: but farming being 
my fole objeét in life, I found the climate and foil there to be of fuch a na- 
ture as to put it out of the power of man to enrich the land without fuch 
an enormous expence as (if he had no other means than what the produce 
of the land would afford) muli ruin any one. 

To thow this is true, | will give an example in the {peculations of the 
ar known Mellrs. Morris, Nicholfon, and Greenleafi.—Mr, Morris had 
fo much credit as a banker during the American war, that his notes were 
current when thole of the United Staes would not be taken either in their 
country or abroad. When the war was ov er, Mr. Morris, not knowing 
what to do with his mone y, {pec culated largely in lands, and took thefe other 
two gentlemen as partners, They are broke, have ali been in goal, and 
Mr. Morris mud die there. 


So much for the profits of agricultural fpeculations in America! 
It may not, however, be inexpedient to fhew to what fuch fpecu- 
Jators are reduced to the neceflity of fubmitting, in order to fecure 
them{elves againit the danger of ftarving ; and at the fame time ta 
exhibit another fpecimen or two of republican liberty and equality. 


It may be necefary to forewarn the reader, that there are fome very 
trivial things introduced in this work ; particularly. where [ mention myfelf 
as 
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xs doing manual labour, and even my wife and family. I hope this will be 
sxculed; as none but thole who have been in America would fup- 
po! 'e but there are people to be had for either love or money to do the 
lirty work; but I have been obliged to clean my own boots and {thoes 

vhen I have had four fervants in the houle; and myfelt, wits, and family, 
have rifen in the morning to milk the cows when our fervants were in bed, 
{ thould term fuch very bad management in England; but the idea of L- 
berty and equality there detiroys all the rights of the matter, and every man 
does as he'tikes. Even taking fruit out of your garden, or orchard, is not 
looked upon asa the ft; nor nding your horle. a few miles without leave, if 
he be only brought back to you again, and particularly ifthe man that rode 
him would lay he knew you did not want him :— it is very unpopular to 





Plook upon thele things as a crime; and your only way is to fay he is wel- 


come, or have bis auger rand the whole country about you, 

“Tfa white fervant is fent on an ervand to a neigh tbour’s houfe, he will go 
in with his hat on, and perhaps fit down with as much [freedom as though 
he was in his own or malter’s houfe. It is very common if you ep out of 
your houle into the garden, to find a man of any defcription (black or 
white) when you come in, to have lighted his pipe and fitting down ina 
chair, (moking, without apology, with as much compolure as thongh he 
was a lodyer in the houfe: and any man that obfiructs thele liberties is 
Jooked upon as a bad (ubject, and an enemy to the rights of man, and in- 
fringer of the rights which they and their fathers have “fought for. 

** itis not uncommon to juke hay or corn out of your fields, for the 
waggoner’ s hories or himfelf to eat; viz. roafting ears of Indian corn, I 
was in company the other evening where a lady was {peaking lighly 
of the apples grown in America: the mentioned a captain of a thip to have 

iven them to ker. 1 took the liberty of atking her what they coil? She, 
faid, ‘ Oh! the captain took them out of an orchard: they co! ORE 

3y this method he would take the bett; and you, as the proptie' or, hay 
the worlt fruit to ufe yourtelf: and the ishnle of the befi is taken from you 
by fimilar interlopers. 

« If L had gone into America and travelled through the country by way 
of a tour only, [ thould not have had an opportunity “of publithinge in fo de- 
fcriptive a manner; for in my Own travels (1 can fay without vaniis) IT met 
with every thing pleafant the country could afford: but, mm the oces pation 
ota farm, my life was chequered, by meeting with fuch circumi aces as 
the above; and | hope it may be of great utility to my young family, and 
that, from a recollection of the intults their mother and theméelves rec vived, 
they will ever know the value of this country.’ 


We heartily concur with Mr. P. inthis truly paternal Aope, and we 
farther truft that his example may prove a warning to his countrymen 
in general. He is by no means indiferiminate in hic cenfures, he ace 
knowledges many obligations received ; and admits, what, indeed, 
no unprejudiced man could deny, that the United States contain num- 
bers of virtuous and valuable men, who would do honour to any 
clime or country. 

We had marked various paflages in the volumes before us, on in- 
terefting topics, with the intention of laying them before our read- 
ers, but on referring to them, we find them fo numervus as to nrce- 
glude the poffibility of carrying our intention into effect, without 
greatly 
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greatly tranfgreffing thofe limits which we are compelled to preferi be F 


to ourfelves, we mult therefore refer our readers to the book itfelf, 
which, we can affure them, will afford ample information on fuch 
fubjects as it profefles to embrace. We fhall only extract the author's 
obfervations on the general produce of the land, ard on the manu- 
fa€tures of the country. 


“ The produce of wheat I thought from one to ten bufhels pre acre the 
average; but Mr. Jefferion fays not: in Virginia three buthels and half; 
Marfan 
the higheft : and I do not think, that, during the time I was in America, 
1 faw fifty acres that had from twelve to fifieen buthels per acre. I have 
been told of from twenty to thirty, nay as high as a Randend’ but I never 
faw any fuch. 1 rode fome miles to look at one of the American hundred- 
bufhel crops, mentioned to me by what in America is termed a man of ve- 
racity. I did not expect itto be a hundred bathe:.: but I did expe& it to 
be fomething extraordinary. The ears, the genthnan told me, were more 
than one foot long. But when I got to the place, the wheat was harveii- 
ed, I went into the barn, and got on the mow; yet did not find an ear 
above two inches and a half long: 1 am of opinion that there might be ten 
or twelve buthels per acre. It had tiood very thick on the ground : lor 
I went to {¢e the fiubble. This wheat had grown on land highly manured, 
about four acres, within half a mile of a city. 

“ The produce of barley, in the Northern States, from the beft informa 
tion, is, in good crops, from twelve to tw enty buthels per acre., and much 
better in quality than in the South, The weight is from forty to forty-five 
— per bufhel, and a rare fample fifty pounds ; but that fe\dom happens. 

mg-Ifland produces the bett. New-England produces a great deal of 
Ibarley, but cannot produce | wheat, even for the ule of the inhabitants, who 
procure their flour from Virginia, The wheat in the Northern States takes the 
ru(i or {cab the fame as our mildew. The quantity of feed fown is from 
three to four pecks per acre of barley. In Virginia the barley is much 
ivhter than in the North, and would not at all be uled for malting in Eng- 
lind ; nor would it be good to fell for any ule whatever. The quantity on 
an acre is from fix to twelve buthels, as the farmers’ accounts are given. 

« “Phe produce of oats is very {m: all indeed ; generally from three to fix 
bufhe Is per acre; the quantity (own from three to four pecks per acre. 

The produce of rye is trom four to eight buthels per acre: the weight 
{ do not know, but imagine it to be the fame as in England, as it has an 
equally good appearance. Rye is reaped with the fickle; barley and oats 
cradled.” 


An Englifh farmer will form a juft eftimate of this produce without 
any affiftance from us. There is a curious account of the fituation 
of thofe perfons who have emigrated to the back fettlements, where 
they appear to be placed precifely in that fituation in which /i/d- 
goofe convinced his trufty follower Tugwell, that all men would be 
placed if an equal divifion of land and property were to take place ; 
that is,. that every man muft be his dwn taylor, fhoemaker, &c. &c. 
Befides, Mr. P. allerts,that the taxes are there very heavy, not only on 
land and on ftamps, but on every article of wearing apparel. On the 
oy i -f American independence the following are the fentiments 
0 [. 


« The 


and the fame. lam pertuaded that from twelve to fifteen buthels is § 
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« The independency of America may, in all probability, be one of the 
reateft misfortunes that ever befel it. The future fuccels of America 
muft arife from trade, rather than from the fertility of the foil, and will re- 
quire a contiderable navy to deieud it. Where is that force to be found 
but in England? [If fo, the Americans’ dependence ts on the mother 
country, fince they are unable to raife a navy equal to their trade, and a 
very great number of their merchant fhips are employed as carriers to 
Great-Britaiw: therefore England builds the houles in the cities, paves the 
fireets, &c.; and the greater part of what are termed American vetiels be- 
long to merchants in England; fo that, thould there be peace, the Ame- 
rican fhips' would not be wanted, and then there would be a great fiagna- 
tion of trade. Every thing in towns is taxed very high ; which is an ablo- 
late impoft on Britifh manufactures fold in America, The land is already 
taxed higher than it is capable of paying. I have heard feveral re{peCtable 
men fay, that they do not make {utlicient profit on their land to pay the 
taxes, The negro tax is likewife very heavy upon landed property; and, 
as thefe accumulated Surthens encreafe daily, cultivation cannot, except by 
extenfion, furnith the means of payment. Then, look to the aggrandife- 
ment of their government ;—the prefident’s falary of 25,000 dollars 
per year; the various reprefentatives in aflembly, congrefs, or fenate, each 
man fix dollars per day.—There are many public buildings to ereét in the 
new city : congrefs-hall and the pretident’s houfe, both magnificent ftrue- 
tures; the navy, war, and treafury-eflices ; and various others, which the 
Americans pay yearly tribute to. And, although it is faid there is no tax 
to pay, itis a miftake: for there is a tiamp-duty on all bonds and notes, 
&c. But if not in the hat, there is a tax on it; the hat that is bought at 
Liverpool at five fhillings and fixpence, is fold at Baltimore for thirty-feven 
fillings and fix pence, which is twenty-five fhillings fterling ; and every 
thing elfe in proportion. Cloth (as may be feen in p. 331) that can be 
purokated for fifteen thillings per yard at Liverpool, 1s fold at Baltimore at 
forty.five thillings, which equals thirty fhillings ilerling: the making a coat, 
at Baltimore, cotis twenty-one thillings, equal to fourteen fhillings iteriing ; 
and at Liverpool feven fhillings: furely, thefe are fevere taxations! Whe 
Americans affirm they can make their own cloth, and carry on manufactories 
of different kinds, I allert they cannot, they have neither men, money or ma- 
terials for fuch purpofes. Should they quarrel with England, and have a fleet 
to raiie, whence is the meney to come? Britith goods pay the taxes at 
prefent, or a very great proportion; but they will not raife a navy: and, 
although it is fuppofed that thip.building is cheap in America, the Buildin 
of thips of var is not; for live oak is both fcarce and coftly.—Then the 
failors, from liberty and equality, are paid, the fame as merchantmen, 
vom twenty to twenty-three dollars a month, and are to be hired at every 
port; the expence is very high—equal to eighty-one pounds and fix pence 
per year for each failor. I can prove, from my own knowledge, that there 
is nothing wanted or ufed in America that the Englifh mauufaéture, but 
they will fend there cheaper than the Americans can make it, even to a gun 
flint. The Amencans boaft of their combination with other maritime na« 
tions to form a refpeftable naval! force: but foreign powers have bufineis 
enough of their own to mind. Befides, what have thole ailies to ielf 
that America wants to buy; or, on the contrary, what has the latter to 
fell that thofe powers ftandin need of? Little or nothing: therefore, they 
have little or no intereft in the aflociation: coufequentiv, the Americans 
pave not mych to expec from them. 
Mr. 
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': 
Cil 
© Mr. Cooper before mentioned, in his publication pointing out the @ we 


many advantages to emigrants, thought to make himielf of importance, Bi) .; 
and acquire the efteem of the Americans, by his falities. No; they know : 
beiter: every old woman can inform you that the land in América is poor, 
Then the reader may judge of Mr. Cooper’s conduct. He reprefented it, 
on paper, ealy for others to grow rich; but he has miffed the mark himfelf, 
has been. much difireffed and confined in goal! Noman of any refpecta- @ 3, 
bility will now {peak to him: for, although the Americans play fome dil: ofit 
honelt tricks themlelves, they avoid dealing with thofe who are known to My, ;.. 
do (9, the fame asin all other places.” and 

So it feems that the hopeful reformer Mr. Cooper went to Ame- s in 
rica in fearch of liberty, and found it in a goal. May all fuch reform- @heir 
ers meet with equal fuccefs in their laudable efforts for the recovery eo 
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of freedom. preth 
We thall clofe our account of this ufeful work with an extrad mpd | 
containing the fentiments of another writer, which we had not feen pean 
ie ha 


before, which are entitled to attention, and which corroborate thofe lef 


of Mr. Parkinfon. re 
NOpr 


Daring the time my work was in the prefs, a ge ‘ntleman of Canadaly rep 
peblithed, in One of the London papers, an account of a tour he had takenfpeet: 
of three months in the United States of Anierica. His ideas appearing to¥puin, 
cor;oborate my fentiments relpecting that country, a frie nd fent me thel@ifed | 
article to read. Vo thew that other men fee America with the fameMo oft 
eyes as mylelf, T thall therefore take the liberty to draw a few extracts i teas 
from what he wrote :—He favs, ‘ It was the firft time he vilited this pre-Mpf ind 
tended land of liberty and liberality; he knew it only from the de feription ho 
which he had read, and of courle was much prejudice “in its favour, Being @ers ta 
accuftomed to civil behaviour, even from the lower clafs of peop! le amongs ums t 
his own countrymen, in Canada, the fit remark that ftruck him in theft oth: 
United St; ates, was the uncommon brutality or rudenels he experic need infud v! 
converfing withits citizens, from the governors and magiftrates, down tof at 
the lowett mechanics and petty farmers: except im the large towns, eve un aw 
the fair fex feemed to want that fofine!s of temper, delicacy of expretlions,lipre thu 
and gentlenefs of behaviour, which, in pleafing, commands re{pect, andinine, } 
excites admigation. Every where he obferved felfifinefs and avarice theo avo; 
predominant paflions of the one fex, and want of education and hypocrilyiibonds . 
the faults of the other; the men only calculating how to accumulate, andihard |, 
the women ouly ftudying, not how to pleafe, but how to rule, to be ap wing 
plauded as political oracles, or reverenced as religious faints. ‘Thé politicallights | 
as well as the religious fanaticifm prevails in all the provinces of thelfompla 
United Sintes, where fects and parties are equal y tolerant; there being onleqt 
hard v an ex. imple of a federalift or an anti4tederalitt, of a prefhyte rian om « Jy 
of achurch of England man, viliting, much lefs permitting their familiesfally {p 
te intermarry — They are as much at variance as Bonaparte and Loui@ther «& 
XVILI.; more fo than Pius VII. and the archbithop of Canterbury. Thejhowev, 








vain pretident, Jefferfon, does not by his conduct ev ince or infpire moras ener; 

iberal fentiments. He declares as openly his partiality for France now@prelent 

when itis enflaved by Napoleon the Firtt, as he did ten years ago, whet \ 

Robe!picrre the Fi, ft was her tyrant. All his fervants are Frenchmen, and Vh 

his moti familiar aflociates and trends are of the fame nation. He pride 

himiell, however, upon the appellation of a friend of univerfal liberty, 2" be 
telizio 


thei 
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Teligious to! eration, and of philanthropy. Moli of the perfons appointed 
he o uflices by him, are as great Gallo-men as himfelt, and do every thing in 
©, Bheir power lo humiliate, to harafs, and to perfecute their opprellors. They 
W Gare fo much the more obfiinate in their vengeance, as, with few exceptions, 
ve they are generally very ignorant, confounding their own narrow and telfith 
it, Botions with the rights vf their oflices and the laws ef their country. To 
Hf, ravel, therefore, in a republec governed by fuch chiefs, and inhabited by 
(a- Buch a ‘people, cannot but be difagreeable to a foreigner ofa benevolent dil- 
i!- Baofition, of an inde pendent fortune, and of generous principles. “Whea 
lO Mhis mutt be the cale, what have not thofe unforianate emigrants from Eng- 
ands Scotland, and Ireland, to fuffer, who land‘ in the America repablic 
\e- Mis indebted vagabonds, and whole firtt a€ts im this land of liberty: are-to fell 
n- MPheir perfons to pay their pailages; to prefent themfelves before. upitart, and 
ry f coucle infolent, magiltrates; to fubmit 40 fetters, and a stransier to op- 
relive mailers, who eften treat them werie than their bealis of barden, 

9 gend to whom the ne groes on our Wett India plantaygns are omparatively 
peaking free men? The numerous examples of milery and de{pair w hich 
pe has witnefled among the emigrant Britith lubjects, pierce his very heart. 
ate Te fays,, he has feen, on Janding, hutbands and wives difpoled to different 

oprietors, and their children to others. © ‘Their prayers and lamentations 
alo remain together availed nothing, © They feparate, not feldom, never to 
enfneet again,’ or if to meet, to bewail their ‘thame or folly, their difhonour or 
toMuin. He fays, he heard many fhecking anecdotes h: irdly credible in civi-+ 
he@ifed Europe, “where the liberty and happinets of the American citizens are 
nemo often the topics of the praife of the dilcontented, of the envy of the dif- 
COMteleds and of the defire of the milled. He lays, he has heard of families 
re-f! individuals, who fixteen/years ago fold their liberty for five years, and 
ONMwvho continue full, and probably will for life, in bond: 2ge, their cruel mal. 
ng@ers taking advantage tokcep them in debt, either by giving them trifling 
pft@ums to jupport ficknels, want, or extravagance. He fays, he has heard 
het others, who, in defpair, for fuch or-worle treatment, and not feeing an 
ing@ud of their fuffertngs, have committed the moit terrible fuicides, dettroy- 
vg at the fame time theaifelves, their wives, and children. Others have 
un away, been rake, been flogged, and worked in chains during the day, and 
pre {hut up in chains daring the night, as the mott culpable of criminals. Fa- 
nine, beti dé: , often forces them to commit petty thefis, and when dileovered, 
Bo avoid public ity.and difh enoury OF to efcape puntthment, fubferibe new 
nds of tlavery, and, for the value of a dollar, condemn. themfelves te 
ard labour for years. They are univerfally detpifed as outcafis of lociety, 
wing renounced the privileges of Britith lubjecis without obtaining the 
ights. of American citizens. A Britifh minifier cannot liflen to their 
omplaints and relieve their milery, te garded by the,American laws as the 
ng@onlequence of their vo/untary renunciation of their freedom.’ . 

“ This gentleman’s ob!ervations are certainly founded’on faéts ; gene- 
ally {peaking, as a body of people, the Americans are bad; though, like all 
. D pevctmeneiies there are individually fome very good men amongtt them: 
Owever, they alles their coun trymen degenerate daily probably {mice 
seneral Wathington refigned the ‘prefidenti hip;—and the conduét of theiz 
prefent pretident may, from example, be their excu'e for growing worle. » 


When a people are fo degenerate as to chu/e for their governos an 
jaf theift and a Jacobin, they certainly deferve every calam: ty which 
(Ban befal them. 
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Kiittner’y Travels through Denmark and Sweden. 


(Concluded from Vol. XXI. P. 167.) 


URvaiithor was’ ofly a week in Copenhagen befote he Had feen 
“évety thing which the city contained worthy of notice. Few 
of the royal manfions between Copenhagen and Elfineur are worthy 
the trouble of examining. Charlottenfound, which lies enveloped 
in a wood of birch trees, is now inhabited by a private family; 
Sophienburg, another royal palace, ftands on an eminence, clofe to 
the fea, and.commands. a charming view of the Sound: at the time 
M. Kiittner travelléd it had not become the fcite of Britifh bra- 
very; but the dreadful battle of Copenhagen can be beft defcribed 
by the pen of an Englifhmian, and the tafk has performed by 
r. Carr. Sweden'runs noftherly in fuch a manner that the fpectator 
at Sophienburg imagines that it is joined to Iccland, as it does not 
apptar open. It is fllppofed’ that 10,060 Vveffels on an average 
annually pafs through the Sound, and in the fummer months abou 
100 fai are faid to pafs every 24 hours. As their voyage depends in a 
great degree upon the wind, a prodigious number of them may be 
feen at a time, which affords a moft interefting {petacle. 
Hirfch-holem js a palace of more than ordinary importance. It is 
a quarter of an hour’s ride from Sophienbergy and was the regular 
sefidence of the court in the time of the ill-fated Queen Matilda. 
Since that period it has been deferted by the royal family, and now 
bears a melancholy appearance of negle& and dicay. The infide, 
however, is ftill in tolerable condition. His remarks on this 
edifice muft excite a lively intereft in every Britifh bofom. | , 


“ The man who fhewed us the palace, was one of Matilda’s domeftics : 
he {poke of his mulrefs with tendernefs and emotion ; and feemed to take 
particular pleafare in the recolleGtion of her. He told us, that a mafque- 
cade was givenat the palace in town, at which the qucen was_prefent. 
When it was over, the was taken into cuftedy by General Von Koller 
banner, forced ,intu.a carriage, and driven to Cronberg. Her dometiies 
were fent after her; and this man, who pailed the remainder of the winter 
at that place, afterwards accompanted her to Stade onthe Klbe, where the 
was received by great numbers of the Hanoverian nobility. I looked 
round, but in vain, to difcover fome'traces of this princeis. Not a portrait 
of any kind was to be feen in the whole palace; nor yet in the apartments 
of the Crown-princes It-is-natural to fuppote that there is none’ in’ the 
King’s palace; they now endeavour entirely to forget this black bufinets ; 
and, among thofe who are at all comietted with the court, it is nevet 
mentioned. Khe murder of Struenfee'and Brand is regarded with horrof, 
and the unfortunate fate of the amiable queen is univerfally lamented. 
The Crown-prince:has pretty plainly exprefied his fentiments.on this fubjeé. 
As foon as he-was-confirmed, that is; when he had attained the age of 17, and 
was placed, in fome meafure, at the"Head of the governnment, the Queen 
Dowager was obliged to leave Copenhagen, and retire to Fredericiburg, 
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were fhe died in the year 1796. The prince likewile (hewed, in the fequel, 
a decided avertion to all thote who had taken part againtt his mother 

“ On our return, we foon arrived at the Park, which ts nothing more 
than an extentive forelt, of about 50 (quare miles, containing tcanty palture- 
age, feparated from the wood, anda great number of deer. In an open 

art of it is fituated a {mall edifice, belonging to the King, called the 
Hermitage. It was formerly ufed as a huntingsicat, where the Sovereign 
fometimes pafled a night or two; but is not ipacious enough to admit the 
whole court. The building is in a wretched cendilion, and all around it 
naked and deferied. 

« We then entered a thicker part of the wood, and there I beheld a 
fpectacle, which, alone, would have repaid me for the day’s excurfion, 
From the 24th of June till the 2d of July, a portion of this foreti is the 
theatre of every kind of divertion; i is frequented, daily, by. immenfe 
multitudes; and particularly on Sundays, many thoalaiads of people there 
ailemble. You lee a yreat number of booths, adapted to company of all 
deicriptions. In thete you find eating, drinking, dancing, and a variety 
of fpeciacles. Thele diverfions, it is true, have no interett for a perfon of 
refined fentibility and fuperior talte: they are calculated only for the 
multitude; and many, merely for the loweit clafs of the people and the 
country-folks, from the adjacent parts, You, however, meet with perfons 
of education among the crowd, who rejoice, becaufe fo ma y of their 
fellow-creatures are delighted; .and divert themielves with the ridiculous 
fhews. I obferved many a handfome equipage, and {mart livery. Toa 
flranger this fcene is particularly mtereliing, were it only for the oppor- 
tunity it affords of feeing the various dreiles of the people in the different 
parts of the iland. 


The obfervatory of Copenhagen is an edifice which alwavs attracts 
the attcntion of travellers in Denmark: it is under the direction of 
M. Biigge, or Byzge, the profeffor of aftronomy, an account of whofe 
journey to Paris, in 1800, will be found in our ninth volume. M. 
Kiittner was conducted by him thrugh the obfervatory, and he thinks 
it the largeft edifice of the kind he ever faw. 

It is a tower, 120 feet high, and 70 in a diameter ; and was ereéted 
by King Chriftian IV. for the fcholars, of “ycho.Brahe. It is 
circular ; and the interior forms a perfect cylinder ; between this and 
the principal wall runs a ftair-cafe, by which you imay afcend; for 
it forms an angle of five degrees and a half with the horizon ; and is 
confequently, extremely convenient. This winding ftair cafe ceafes 
before you reach the top of the tower, and makes room for four 
apartments, which belong to the Obfervatory. Round the top is a 
baluilrade, within which 1s the Obfervatory, properly fo catled. It is 
far from large, but has a tolerable colle@ion of inftruments ; which, 
though not handfome, are faid to be very ufeful; and poffefs the 
peculiar merit of having, with few exceptions, been made at Copen- 
hagen, The quadrant is fix feet in length. A telefcope, by Schrader, 
of Kiel, who is ftill living, is 12 feet long, and of the fame con- 
ftruction as Herfchel’s. There is, likewife an aftronomical circle of 
four feet radius, which is entirely divided into go and 96 degrees fo 
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that the fmalleft error in an obfervation is detected. The telefcopes 
enable the {peétators to diftinguifh the windows in the houfes at 
Landfcrona, 23 miles diftant. 

In the Tower of the Obfervatory are feveral ancient manu(Gripts, 
particularly fome by Olaus Magnus, and Snorro Sturlefon, the cele- 
brated Icelandic hiftorians ; but our traveller is evidently unacquainted 
either with the writings or their authors, fince he confeiles that he 
could not read three words of the former, while he perverts the 
orthography of the writers’ names. 

Speaking of fome ancient books in the royal library, he fays that 
the firft book printed in Denmark, was in the year 1496. We 
believe this to be a miftake, for we know that at the time ot the refor- 
mation printing was very general in Iceland, Bifhop Giflur having 
for fome time before eftabiifhed no lefs than three Printing (Offices, 
in different diftrits, where he printed tranflations of the Bible and 
New Teftament, about the year 1530, with types of his own cafting, 
Hence if the art of printing prevailed in a Danifh colony as early as 
the year above-mentioned, there is no doubt that it muft have 
been Jong before known in the capital of the mother-country. 
This is a circumftance of fome importance to thofe who take delight 
in tracing the progrefs of the arts in different countries, at periods 
when civilization had arrived to no very elevated pitch. 

According to profeflor Nye:up, the number of volumes in the 
royal library is 250,000. At the time of our author’s vilit, it had 
received an increafe of 100,000 by the addition of the Suhmian 
collection, ‘Ihe revenue for its fupport is 3000 Danifh dollars per 
annum, and with this is purchafed moft new publications, particularly 
the fplended editions which appear in London and Paiis. 

The fine arts meet but little encouragement in Denmark. A 
celebrated painter named Juel,° who refided twenty years ago at 
Geneva, now lives at Copenhagen, and is employed, much againft 
his will, entirely in the line of portraits. He complained that he 
feldom or ever received an order for a hiftorical piece, though he 
never got lefs than 80 dollars for a portrait! What a lamentable 
proof does this fimple anecdote afford of the general and difgufting 
increafe of vanity. But, alas!’ Denmark is not the only kingdom ia 
which the fublime art of painting, for which the ancients were fo 
much diitinguifhed, has been fuffered to fink into contempt. The 
ardent and ingenious youth of the prefent day, ambtous of the 

fame of a Claude, a Guido, or a Teniers, muft fee with indignation 
the neglect of their exertions, while the property which our foree 
fathers devoted to their encouragement, is now difburied in the mof 
frivolous and immoral diffipation. 

While fpeaking of the ftate of the arts in Denmark, our authof 
mentions an extraordinary edifice, called the Marble Church. 


“ This church,” fays he, “ is not merely covered with marble, like t 
Jialian buildings, but is entirely of that kind of fione, procured from 
Norway 
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Norway, and of a grevifh white colour. If I were to fay that this fru@ure 































pes is a prodigious undertaking, I fhould convey a very imperfect idea ; becaule 
at every perion has a particular fiandard of comparifon. Being firuck, when- 
ever I pailed, with the huge mailes of marble, which are partly fianding 
its, and partly lie feattered on the ground, I once mealured one of the princi- 
le- al columns, and found’ it to be 27 feet in circumlerence ; and, of courfe, 
ted almoft nine. in didmeter, As thele columns are of the Corinthian order, 
he they mult be, ‘with their pedettals, at leati 90 feet in height. What could 
h induce the Danes to undertake {o gigantic a work ! “The confequence was, 
_ that the building was never half completed, for want, itis fail, of a proper 
foundation ; but I am inclined to believe, for want of money. The plan 
hat jis an imitation of the Pantheon, but with conliderable alterations. Thefe 
Ve principally confilt in deviating widely from the beautiful fimplicity of the 
or- original. They are now beginning to work upon it, on a new plan, by 
ing which the edifice will be made much {mailer than was originally propofed.” 
ot The lying-in hofpital at Copenhagen, is in fome refpects an ex- 
py cellent inftitution, and is confidered to be one of the beft fchools of 
NS: & the obftetric art. Upwards of 1000 females annually obtain relief 
88 @ from it, and the pupils who come from a great diftance, have an 
aVe B opportunity of feeing every cafe that can poflibly occur. The regu- 
“t lations of this hofpital, however, will give rife to many important 
tt reflections in the mind of the moralift. We will fuffer the author to 
O08 B defcribe them. 
the “ This inftitution is properly a kind of foundling-hofpital, in which 
had @ mothers may not only place their children, but where thev may alfo be 
jan @ delivered. All pregnant women, of whatever condition, religion, or 
per country, are admitted, without being afked any quettions ; they are even 
rly allowed to come In mafks, and to retain them during their refidence there. 
This building formerly had, in an aperture in the wall, a machine fimilar 
to thofe [have feen at Milan, and in other foundling-hofpitals, in which a 
A perfon may place the child, turn the machine inwards, then ring the bell, 
at and go away. This has, however, been removed ; and the king has ordered 
inft every female who prefents herfelf to be admitted, only with certain limi- 
he @ tations as to time. Married women frequently apply for admittance ; and, 
he & at their departure, are even at liberty to leave their children behind them. 
ible Women of rank and property frequently avail themfelves of this general 
ing licence, becaule they here find better attendance, and fuperior conveniences, 
» ing to what they could poflibly enjoy in their own houtes; and tor which, they 
fof of courfe, pay. The bett accommodation for ladies of this deicription cott 
Che fifieen dollars per week. There are other apartments for twelve, and others 
thei 284in_as low as eight, dollars. 
“ The lodgings of the unmarried are feparate from thofe of the married 
HO women. In this regulation, I thought I difcovered that a diliin€tion was 
re made between the children of love and the offsprings of the married-bed, 
noft which, in an inftitution of this nature, appeared rather improper. I was, 





however, informed, that this regulation was introduced, left the fingle 
ladies, by living among thofe who were married, might meet with fome of 
their acquaintance, and thus be difcovered. The apartments for twelve and 
fifteen dollars are handfome, and, in general, fpacious and convenient. At 
my defire, I was fhewn feveral rooms, for the reception of thole who are 
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gratuitoufly admitted into this inftitution; and found them all clean, come 
modious, and comfortable. 

 Leétures on midwifery are regularly held at this place, both for male 
and female practitioners, but at different hours; and here all the midwives 
in the Danifh dominions ought, by right, to have {tudied their profetlion.” 


From the moft accurate accounts M. Kiittner could obtain, the 
number of inhabitants at Copenhagen exceeds 80,000. At the enu- 
meration in 1794, it amounted to 86,133, but this flatement was 
made a fhort time previoufly to the great fire. All the inhabitants 
underftand the German language, which was brought into ufe by the 
Jate King. The drefs of the people in general differs in no remarka- 
ble degree from that of the inhabitants of any other European capital, 

Our ingenious author is fo very minute in his jivettigations, that to 
follow him through all his remarks would be an endlefs tafk. His 
defcriptions, however, are fo {imple and unaffected that they leave an 
impreffion upon the mind, fimilar to an actual obfervance of the 
objects which he has examined. His account of Fredericfburg, a 
diftinguithed edifice, is well worth attention. 

He deicribes it as the fineft and moft complete monument of the tafte 
and magnificence of former periods, bein, erected by Chriftian 1V. who 
reigned between the years 1588 and 1610. Though the apartments 
may have been fomewhat modernized, yet the principal parts, par- 
ticularly the church, and the fplendid hall of the knights, have 
remained the fame as they were at the time of their conftruction, In 
general, edifices built about two centuries ago, have either fallen ta 
decay, or have undergone fo many alterations, in a more modern tafte, 
that very little of the original ftyle is left. This, on the contrary,j 
is in complete prefervation, and conveys a high idea of the magnif- 
cence and Gothic pomp of thofe times. It confifts of three principal 
parts; of which the chief ftru€ture, containing the reyal apartments, 
poffefies fo much Gothic beauty, and is of fuch magnitude, that he 
is of opinion even the moft zealous admirer of Grecian architeéture 
cannot behold it without pleafure. 

The ceiling of the church and the hall of the knights are replete 
with fculpture, carved, and in-laid work, reprefenting hiftorical faéts 
the altar is of ivory and ebony with figures emboffed in filver. 

Alter examining the caftle of Cronburg at Elfineur, M. Kiittner 
crofled the Sound to Helfingburg, the paflage of which is generally 
made in 35 minutes. With refpect to travelling in Sweden, we 
derive the following information. 

In Sweden there are no poftillions ; and the peafants who furnif 
the horfes, are not ufed to drive a large carriage. Every pair of horfes 
js generally accompanied by a peafant, who fuffers the ‘{iranger to do 
with them exact], as he pleafes. He gives himfelf no farther Gon- 
cern, excepting to look for a fpot about the carriage where he may 
fix himfelf, and thus be carried along ; or at faitheft, he rides one o 
the foremotft horfes, but not without great reluctance, At Helfingburg 
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the traveller is, therefore, obliged to provide himfelf with a driver for 
the whole journey ; and he likewife, as faras his knowledge extends, 
ferves for an interpreter, 

Thete are alfo, neither poft-mafters nor poft-horfes ; but the govern- 
ment has adopted fuch regulations, that any perfon may travel extras 
pott, in every dire€tion, The whole fouthern part of the kingdom, 
that is, the portion fouth of Upfal, is interfected by innumerable 
roads; and all are fo well fupplied with horfes, that one proceeds 
without impediment, by obferving the neceffary precautions, The 
country is divided iato ftations, to each of which is attached a certain 
number of horfes, which the peafants inhabiting the diitriét are 
obliged to furnifh. At every ftation a perfon is appointed, who is 
called Halikari, and is either a peafant, or the mafter of a public~ 
houfe, whole bufinefs it is to befpeak and colleét the horfes that are 
required, But, as the peafants who furnifh them frequently live at 
the diftance of four or five miles from the Itation, the traveller would 
make but little progrefs if he had to wait at each till the horfes were 
affembled. He therefore writes, every evening, a billet, on which he 
mentions the ftages he intends to go the following day; at the fame 
time, {tating at what hour he expeéts to arrive. Tohis billet is fent 
from ftage to ftage by extra-poft, that is, by peafants who are 
called meflengers, and who receive nothing for their trouble, but are 
merely paid for their horfes, at the rate of poft-horfes. In this 
manner the billet is conveyed tothe different Hallsarls, each of whom 
forwards it by a frefh meflenger, and provides the horfes for his 
ftage again{t the appointed hour. 

The Swedes fpeak Englifhy and French remarkably well. From 
the inveftigations of our author, during a fhort ay at Gottenburgh, 
we learn that the Eaft India commerce in Sweden is continually 
decreafing .on accouat .of the preponderance of the Englifh in that 
traffic, 

Among the new works of Trolhatta, fince the time of Mr. 
Coxe’s travels, is a grand canal, which was undertaken by one 
individual alone. He raifed a fub{cription to carry it into execution 
which amounted to 115,000l. and when M. Kuttner, was prefent it 
was nearly finifhed, and it was calculated that the whole expence 
would not exceed 45,0001. The author of this fpeculation is Mr. 
Chalmers, of Gottenburg, a director of the Eaft India Company at 
that place. ? 

Our readers wil! be aftonifhed to learn that there is not a fingle 
bookfeller’s fhup in the whole kingdom of Sweden, all literary works 
being ordered from Hamburgh and Copenhagen. 

M, Kiitencr is of opinion that fome of the higheft mountains in 
Norway are upwards of 2,200 feet above the fea; but this is lefs 
than they have been defcribed to be by former travellers. It is 
remarkable, confidering the latitude of Norway, that the climate is 
fo mild as to admit of peaches and ocher delicate fruit arriving at 
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maturity in the open air. Indeed the beauty of the country to the 
extent of 200 miles, but particularly between Chriftiana and the 
Swedith frontiers is fo attractive as to entitle Norway to the appella- 
tion of the Switzerland @f the North. 


« T could not,” fays our traveller, “ forbear remarking the great number 
of rivers in this diftriét. In the 70 miles which we travelled yellerday, we 
crofled five rivers, the {malleft of which is equal to the Mulda or Necker, 
at their mouths; they are, indeed, not very deep, and on account of their 
numerous falls they are not navigable. The Glomme, in general, appears 
to be as broad as the Elbe at Drefden, but in fome places, it is far broader. 
In the part where we firft crofled it, and where the rocks on each fide lome- 
what coniraét the channel, its breadth is computed to be 400 paces.—Only 
two of thefe rivers are provided with wooden bridges; over all the others 
we were obliged to pals in boats, or rather rafts, being nothing more than 
a number of timbers faltened together, between which the water appeared 
as foon as the coach was placed upon the machine. The firft of thele 
rafts which | faw, filled me with fuch apprehenfion, that 1 looked round 
for a boat. I found one, but there was no perfon to row, as all hands were 
employed with the wherry. | therefore determined to row myfelf, and my 
companion offered to afift me. I was juft puthing off from the fthore, 
when our coachman, leaving the horfes and carriage, jumped into our boat. 
This was a fortunate circumfiance, for I {oon difcovered, that we were inade- 
quate to the enterprize, and when we reached the reiddle of the river, the 
current was fo impetuous that we were hurried rapidly along, and it required 
my utmofft exertions, together with all the firength and experience of our 
coachman, to arrive at the oppofite fhore, though confiderably below the 
place were we intended. Had it not been for the alfliftance of our coach- 
man, we fhould have been carried away by the rapidity of the torrent, 
till fome fall would have precipitated us among the rocks, and terminated 
our exertions together with our lives.” 


In his way to Stockholm our author gives fome pleafing details of 
the interefting provinces of Weftmorland, Norige, and Sodermann- 
Jand, which are the more acceptable, as Mr. Coxe has been very 
brief in his defcriptions of thofe diftricts, probably in confequence of 


his attention being almoft entirely directed to the mines. Judging from. 


M. Kiittner’s accounts, this country muft certainly bear a great 
refemblance to Switzerland, excepting in point of edible accommoda- 
tion ; for at Praftbol not a morfel of {ugar was to he procured, and there 
were only four eggs in the whole village. Refpedting the coftume 
and appearance of the people in this part of Sweden, we have the 
following particulars, ‘ 

«« In Wermeland the peafantry have a national drefs, which has a very 
pleafing appearance. The coat, which is long, and has feveral folds 
behind, is of a dark brown, approaching to black. The cuffs, and likewife 


the collar, are of a violet or pu ple colour. The men feem to me to be more | 


active and lively than on the other fide of Sweden ; they likewile have a 
better figure, and are handfomer upon the whole. 1 was particularly {truck 
with the beauty of the females. They were not only well-rown and had 
a.good a complexion, but likewile much more delicate features than you 
obferve 
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obferve in the country-people, or any of the labouring clailes in other 
countries. What heightens their beauty in an extraordinary degree, and 
ives their whole figure a cleanly appearance, is the national head-dre(s ;— 
a white pandkerchiel, which they throw over their head in fuch a manner 
as to protect t themielves from the !un, cove, ing part of their face, and falling 
in large folds benim. ~The females of the lower clailes at Bologna cover 
their heads in the fame manner, but with a larger handkerchief, and lefs 
elegance, Wan the Swedith women. It thould be oblerved, that [| am 
fpeaking only of the country-people, and of the lower claffes in the towns ; 
for the hiy her orders ever, W here drefs the fame as perfons of the fame 


rank in the other countries of Europe 
«Though 1 thought the females of Wermeland particularly beautiful, I 


cannot fay they were exciutively fo; for, in all the provinces between 
Wermelandand Stockholm, 1 met with a great number of charming faces: fo 
that | confider this middie part of Sweden as the land of beauty. Between 
Helfinburg, Norway, and the fouthern thores of the lake of Wenner, the 
women were the re ver! e; fo that I wondered how travellers could praife 
in ‘peauty of the fex in Sweden, 
This middie diftrict it is that may be regarded as the favoured land. 

He re, twice as many inhabitants live upon one {quare mile, as between 
Helfingburg and Gottenburg. It produces grain in abundance, even 
wheat not exceple ‘d; and ii kewife fome fruits. The inhabitants are better 
clothed and better lodged ; in a word, they are in every refpect more com- 
fortable than thole on ‘the other fide of the kingdom. They were every 
where bufy with the rye-harveft, which was partly over.’ 


That Britifh manufatures have apreponderancy on the Continent, 
is a fact, tor which we have great reafon to be proud, Our author 
had an opportunity of afcertaining that fact, at a town called Efkil- 
ftuna, celebrated for its manufaétures of hardware. He was intro- 
duced to a workman in fteel, whofe houfe was full of elegantly 
finifhed articles, but he admitted that he could not make a l.ving by 
them, as every perfon preferred the light polith and fimplicity of 
thofe from Eugiand. 

The people of moft of the towns of Sweden poflefs an uncommon 
Spirit of freedom and independence, a circumftance of great import- 
ance to the caufe for which that fpirit is now abc ut to be called into 
exertion. Our author was affured that on the alfafination of Guf- 
tavus Ti]. the indignation of the inhabitants of the town above- 
mentioned was fo great, that they propofed to march in a body to 
Stockholm, to avenge bis death. Fora confiderable time after that 
event, a nobleman could net make his appearance in the town with- 
out being infulted, and a perfon whofe name caufed him to be mif- 
taken for one conne@ed with the aflaflin, narrowly efcaped with his 
life ! 

The capital of Sweden afforded a wide feld for the penetrating 
mind of our traveller, and his obfervations on it are fatistactory and 
pleafing: through thete we muft decline attending him; ‘but we 
regret to faythat they place in a ftriking view, the degraded {tate of 


a country which is almoft deftituce of that grand primum mobile— 
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—money. A Briton will here have another ample ground for exul- 
tation, by contrafting the immenfe wealth of this favoured ifland 
with the extreme poverty of the Northern countries. At Stockholm 
there is an obfervatory in a moft admirable fituation, but it is deftitute 
of inftruments, as it neither pofleffes any funds, nor has any allow- 
ance from the government. And the whole contents of the public 
Mufeum were colle&ed by the private liberality of the martyred Guf- 
tavus iI. 

At the prefent time, when we have formed fuch important and 
intimate alliances with the Northern powers, every circumftance 
which tends to illuftrate the character of thofe potentates is peculiarly 
interefting. On the barren ifland of Drotningholm, is the moft mag- 
nificent palace which the king of Sweden poflefles. The country 
between it and Stockholm is wild, romantic, and thinly peopled, 
while the ifland itfelf being nothing but a bare rock, affords no aid 
to vegetation, and the few firs and other hardy trees which grow 
upon it, always appear ta be parched up by the drought. That fuch 
a {pot fhould be fixed on for the conftrution of a royal refidence is 
fingular, but the fumptuoufnefs of its interior cannot fail to ftrike a 
traveller with aftonifhment. 

“ T expected,” fays our author, “ to fee in Drotningho!m the moft [plendid 
palace in Sweden, but not to find there the elegance, the talie, and lux- 
ury and the magnificence of Verfailles. At an immenfe expence the late 
King colle€ted here furniture, tapetiry, gold, filver, porcelain, bronzes, 
fiatues, pictures, clocks, jewels, and decorations of every kind {rom the 
moft elegant and fuperb manufactories of Europe. Such is the air of gaiety 
which at the farhe time prevails, and fuch the impoting appearance of 
the whole, that | never faw the country-refidence of any fovereign, the 
interior of which deferves to be compared with Drotningholm. ‘Fhe fame 
tafie, cleanlinefs, and neatne{s, which are fo con{picuous in the principal 
firucture, are likewife difplayed in the inferior buildings, which are very 
numerous, and have the appearance of being prepared for fome grand fel- 
tival. Ina word, every thing announces the refidence of a‘King, and, 
though on a very reduced fcale, reminds me of the fplendour of the court 
of Verfailles, when I vilited it in the years 1787 and 1788.” 

The following character of the king of Sweden, poffeffes much in- 
tereft. We do not think that auftere and unqualified referve is a 
proof of an amiable difpofition; but if the following particulars be 
corre&t, we will augur that the young Swedifh monarch is a man of 
ftrong intellects, and Jikely to prove a worthy co-adjutor in the views 
of the upright and fpirited autocrat with whom he appeares to have en- 
gaged himicif. 

« The King, who has a good figure and an open countenance, is un- 
commonly giave, for a perion of his age; it is even faid, that he has 
never been feen to laugh. I once had an opportunity of obfervin 
him for about a quarter of an hour, during which time he fat befide the 
Queen, without moving or uttering a word. I have been informed by 
perfons intimately acquainted with the court, that he entertains a very high 
idea of his dignity, and that he is extremely folicitous to avoid every thing 
derogatory to his rank. Though his youth invites to familiarity, yet he 
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knows how to keep every one ata proper diftance by a certain coldnefs 
and gi ‘avity. Even the intimate friends of his ny life, who in their tor- 
mer playfellow (ometimes forget the fovereign, are faid to have experienced 
a fevere reprimand, whenever they have permitted themfelves the flightett 
infringement of that reverence which is due to their Prince, This fenle of 
his dignity may probably be the reafon why he is always {urrounded with 
the {plendour ial forniality of a court; whereas many young princes of 
the prefent day are not very fond of the one, and gladly difpente with the 
other. 

« The referved difpofition of the King was manifefted in his early years, 
during the regency. He conceaed his fentiments relative to the proceed- 
ings of the Rege nt; but when he had allumed the government, he very 
fvon thewed the relolution he bad adopted. He has relinquifhed molt 
of the mealures of the Duke of Sudermania, in order to profecute thofe of 
his father, and the nation appears to be fatisfied with his condu& ; but ra- 
ther, I conceive, becaule it ts contrary to that of the Regent, thee on any 
other account. The young Monarch is faid to dread nothing fo much as 
the idea that any perlon poilefles or jecks to obtain an influence over him, 
The very {ufpicior is fufficient to trify him, and to induce him to break 
off all intercourfe with the individual. 

“ The principal objeét of his attention appears to be the finances, which 
he certainly found in a wretched fituation. His father was fond of expence, 
and engaged in many undertakings, far beyond the ability of a country fo 
poor as Sweden. His many journies, the purchafes he inade, the opera- 
houfe, the immenfe tums expended on Drotningholm and Haga, and on the 
couftruction of high-roads, and lali! y the injudicious and extremely unfor- 
tunate war with Ruffia, exhaufted the exchequer, and involved the country 
in debt. The duke of Sudermania appears to have been utterly incapable 
of reftoring the deranged finances. 

“ For feveral years the expences both of the royal family and of the go- 
vernment in general have been on the increafe, and yet the poor Swedes 
are not ina condition to pay more taxes, for the country appears to me to 
be entirely exhaufted. They have not been able for a confiderable time, to- 
open any new channels of trade, and have even loft fome which they for- 
merly poilefled,” - 


M. Kiittner expreffes his conviction, in defiance of the opinion of 
former travellers and hiftorical writers, that the population of Stock- 
holm exceeds that of Copenhagen. From the nature of its fituation, 
Stockholm is fo very extenfive, that it is generally fuppofed to be 
upwards of twenty miles in circumference. Including the Jews, it is 
reported to contain about 92,000 inhabitants. 

The Swedith language bears a great affinity tothe Envlifh, even 
more fo than the German, and in the theatres the foftnefs of the pro- 
hunciation renders this fimilarity fo ftriking as to attract the notice 
of a foreigner who underftands any thing of the Enolith tongue. 
The following is an inftance in point. An aétrefs pronounced, 

Gif mig eder arm, min bror,” exactly like the words into which it 
seu be tranflated, ine. “© Give me’ your arm, my brother.” 

The Swedes have a ftrange peculiarity, in keeping the clothes in 


which any perfon of note has been killed, Mr. Coxe mentigns the 
drefs 
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drefs of Charles X{I. preferved in the Frederichhof, and M. Kittnet 
faw every article even to the fhirt, which Guftavus wore when he 
was murdered by Ankeritrom. 

A genileman-of our author’s acquaintance, who accompanied him 
to Haga informed him, on entering a particular room, thac the con- 
fpirators intended to affaflinate the king in that fpot a confiderable 
time betore he was killed. 

The great iron mines and furnaces at Oefterby are from various 
circum{tances worthy of attention; and M. Kiittner travelled up. 
wards of twenty miles for the purpofe of infpecting them. He ar- 
rived at Ocllerby by proceeding along the beauti/ul lake of Danne. 
mora, remarkable for its numerous and fertile iflands. 


“ Mrs. Pcil, the proprietor of the whole, received us,” fays he, “ with 
the politenefs; of a woman of quality, {hewed us the* farnaces herfelf, and 
then conducted us through her extenfive domain. She lives here in the 
rural grandeur of a princefs, has a noble and fpacious houfe. ttables with 
fixty horfes, twelve carriages of different kinds, gardens, hot-houfes and 
pleafure-grounds. Every thing bears the appearance of tafte and {plendour, 
which are generally the confequences of great upulence. ‘The iron mines 
here are what eftates and lands are to the great and the wealthy in other 
countries. ‘They are fuperintended by the nobility, to whom they princi- 
pally belong. 

Of the extent of the works at this place you may form fome concep- 
tion, if I repeat what Mrs. Peil told me. She fixed the number of her las 
bourers with their families at eight hundred. Thefe do not live in de- 
tached huts or in villages, but refide in houfes, all of which belong to this 
lady. They are built in regular rows, and each houfe tontains iwo fa 
milies. Each of thefe double houfes ftands at a certain diftance from the 
two next, but fo as to form a fireet, each fide of which is lined with trees, 
forming an alley in the middle. It is impoflible to defcribe the peculiaily 
pleafing appearance of thefe rural fireets, which are fituated at fome dif. 
tance from the mantion of the proprietor. ‘The houfes are all of fuch a 
cla/s, that they would not be a difcredit to a town, and extraordinary clean 
Iinets prevails throughout. Some of the buildings belonging to the works 
were covered with iron-plates, and part of the manfion with copper; a 
luxury which | have frequently obferved in Sweden, and in which the ins 
habitants indulged probably in thofe times when thot metal was prop ‘tion 
ably of little value. 1 mutt ftill obferve, that Mrs. Peil told me, that her 
labourers were the defcendants of the Huguenots, or as jhe denominated 
them Walloons, that is, French Proteftants, who fettled here upwards of a cen- 
tury ago. ‘lwenty or thirty years fince they underfiood a little French, 
but they now poffefs no knowledge of that language, and Swedith is thei 
mother tongue. 

* Dannremora is the molt cele>rated iron mine in Sweden.—This, as 
well as that at Fablun, is totally dierent from any I have feen in other 
countries inftead of having a defcent fimilar to thofe of the mines o 
Germany and othe: parts, the aperture of the principal thaft at Dagnemora 
is about as Jarye as the moft extenfive market place of any German city 
and affcrds the very interefting {pectacle of a great number of people at 
work in the different parts in open day-light; fo that the {peétator at the 
top may overlook at once ail the various operations of the labourers. 
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«¢ This mine was commenced in the year 1527. The ore yields from feventy 
o feventy-five per cent. and fome even from eighty to ninety. The total 
umber of fhafts is ninety-feven; but only twenty-three are now in ule. 
[he mine yields annually 150,000 {kipponds (about 18,000 tons of iron, 
which is the beft, and confequently the deareft, in Sweden. The greateft 
part of it is exported to England, The number of horfes employed in the 
votks if 144. The labourers in the pits amount to 487, but the total num- 
ber of perions of both fexes, emp!oyed at this place is 1579. ‘There are no 
furnaces near the mine, but the different proprietors, mott of whom refide 
n the neighbourhood, convey the ore to their eftates, where it is 
elted and hammered: after which, it is tranfported a confiderable way 
y land, and then by water through Geffle to Stockholm, &c. As the 
laces where the ore is drawn up, appeared extremely dangerous, | en- 
withiggquired whether accidents did not trequently occur, and was informed, that 
- andign the courfe of a year three lives were loft on an average, but that during 
n thelathe prefent, five perfons had already perifhed.” 
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The grand water-fall of the Dalelf, one of the largeft rivers in 
Sweden, near Elfecarleby is (uppofed to be equal in fublimity to any 
on the Continent of Europe. None in our traveller’s opinion would 
bear fo great arefembi2uce to that of the Rhine, near Schaffhaufen. 






‘© Comparifons, he obferves, are generally unjuft, for there are {carcely 
wo things in nature which refemble each other in all their parts. Many 
prefer the Swedifh fall; others confider that of the Rhine as more pic- 
uresque , and others again give a decided preference to the latter. [ 
fhall therefore content myfelf with faying, that the fall of the Rhine is not 
difhonoured by a comparifon with the Swedith. ‘The Dalelf, which fig- 
nifies the river of Da'ecarlia, has not by far fo much water, but it covers 
a greater {pace, and produces a grand effect; being divided by an infulated 
rock, it forms two falls by the fide of each other. A little lower down 
here is a third, whi h isfmaller. All the three may be feen at once from 
feveral points; but the two larger are fo near, that both of them may 
be orought into one view. The rocks arey as ufual, of granite and over- 
prown with fir, pine or Jarch-trees. The violence with which the water 
precipitates itfelf from rock to rock is inconceivable; and the figures of the 
rocks are tuch, that the water between them forms an object highly pic- 
turefque. The current below the.cataracis. is continually interrupted by 
rocks, till it receives the tribute of the third fall. The river then becomes 
deeper, is compreffed into a narrower channel, and again forms a kind of 
fill by the impetuofity with which it rufhes between the furrounding 
rocks, 

‘* At this {pot a wooden bridge. between three and four hundred feet in 
length, has been ereéted over the river. 1 was informed that the archi- 
tect is a peafant, who can neither read, write, nor draw. At the firft 
fight, this bridge prefents nothing very firiking; but when you retle& 
that the pillars which {upport it itand in the midft of an impetuous tor- 
rent , and that the water breaks againft each of them with the utmoft vios 
lence, you are at a lofs which to admire the moft, the bold defign of the 
architect, or his caprice in feleGing this fpot for a bridge, while the river 
is perfedtly placid a litle lower down but there, indeed, a bridge would 
Jef$ convenient.” 
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The upper mines at Fahlun in Dalecarlia form one of the principal 
ftaple commodities of Sweden, though it appears from our author’s 
inveftigations that they are nearly exhaufted. His defcription of 
them is very interefting. 


“ We paffed five hours in viewing the mines of this place. The cop- 
per-mine is probably the moft ancient in Europe: the exa@ period 

when it was commenced is not known: but the earlieft grants relative to 
it are of the 14th century. Here truly reigns the abomination of defola- 
tion. What accumulated mountains of fone, on which for ages, nota 
fingle blade of grafs will appear! In w ‘hat eternal (moke the whole coun- 
try is enveloped! what a noife from neariy two hundred engines and their 
apparatus! ‘This pi€ture of defolation begins as you le ve Fahlun, on the 
fouthweft, and extends without interruption to a great diftance around. 

The ftones extracted for centuries from the mines are piled up into fo many 
barren mountains, that ftrangers are obliged to have a guide, left they 
fhould lote their way in the multitude of roads which run like ftreets bes 
tween them. 

‘¢ The principal opening of this mine, like that at Dannemora, is of 
very great exteut, but none of the labouters are here expofed to view, 
You would f-arcely credit that | have been to the depth of 160 fathoms, 
without de fcending a fingle ladder. ‘The defcent to the bottom of the 
great open pit, is by means of wooden itairs. Here you proceed a thort 


diftance on level ground till you arrive at a houfe which ftands conti- | 


gious to the rock, andis pro} erly the entrance of the mine. The guide is 
provided with feveral bundles of iplinte:s which he lights one after the other. 
You now continue to defcend by wooden tieps, which are, indeed, neither 
very well made, nor keptin good repair. The horfes, however, are c adué- 
ed by the fame way tnto the mine, and where a horfe can go, it cannot be 
very dificult fora man to walk. The paflages form a labyinth of {ftreets, 
which are molly hewn out of the rock, though they are here and there 
conftruéted of wood and fome few are formed of brick. Between twenty 
and thirty horfes are employed in the mine, and thefe animal, fee the light 
ot day ouly once a year, namely at Chrifimas, when the fubterraneous ‘la- 
bours are fufpended for a time. We came to many thafts, which, though 
perpendicular, yet coucucted to the outfide of the mine; itis through 
theie thatts, and not by the way we went, that the ore is conveyed. 

“ Though we defcended to a confiderable depth, yet the copper is en- 
tirely exh. tufted in all the pailages which we traverfed ; and with the ex- 
ception of one or twe, the ore ig found only in the Jowett fhafts. ‘Th - part 
of the m untain containing the ore, was originally of the figure of an in- 
verted cone. the nearer the works approach the end of the cone, the nar- 
rower of courfe the region impregnated with the metal becomes, and the 
lower they muft be funk. In confequence, the expences increafe every 
year; and jany-imagine, thatin lets than twenty years, the mine muft 
be relinquithed, probably before the ore is entirely exhautied, becaufe the 
profits will be too inconfiderable to defiay the charge of working. It is 
remarkable, tht no traces of this metal have been ditcovered in any other 
part of the country.—!n the year 1050, when the produce of this mine 
was at the“higheit, it yielded about 2500 tons; but at prefent, the annual 
produce falls thort of 500 tons. 
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«s All the ore extracted at Fahlun is melted in about 70 furnaces, of 
which 60 are fituated in the town, and the others in the neighbourhocd. 
The ore contains on an average, no more than two percent. ‘The num- 
ber of miners is SOO, but I could not learn that of the labourers employed 
at the furnaces. The whole concern is divided into 2500 thares, the pro- 
prietors of which are difperfed through the kingdom, but many of them 
refide ‘at Fahlun. The latter have their own furnaces, but the others 
agree for the {melting of their flare of the ore at a ftipulated price. The 
King receives one eighth of the produce. ! 

« At this place there is likewife a vitriol-manufatory, where both green 
and blue vitriol are made. ‘I allo faw here, what I had never met with be- 
fore, a great quantity of old iron of every Kind, which is fprinkled with 
vitriol water. \ The acid gradually diflolves and confumes the particles of 
iron, til] ic at length difappears~and the whole ma{s is converted into 


copper. rf r 
« The porulation of Fahlun is faid to amount to 6000 perfons, and the 


lace is fituated in the latitude of 60’ 40’. As the furnaces are at work 
night and day, the town is enveloped in continual fmoke, which is feen at 
a confi ‘erable diftance on every fide. Every thing is deftroyed by it, and 
the copper with which the two churches are covered, is obliged to be re- 
newed every thirty or forty years, in confequence of its injurious 
operation.” 

We fhall pafs over many particulars into which our author enters 
at Carlfcrona; fuch as the {tate of the navy, the docks, the popula- 
tion, manufactures, Kc, as they have all been amply and fatisfa¢torily 
inveftigated by our intelligent countryman Mr. Coxe; but amidit 
fuch a mafs of pleafing matter as the indu(ftry of Kiittner has colleé&- 
ed, it is difficult to perufe many pages or even paragraphs, without 
finding both remarks and anecdotes with which the moft fattidious 
reader cannot be difpleafed. ‘The precautions taken to guard the ar- 
fenals and docks of Sweden from the infpection of foreigners are un- 
commonly rigid :—no traveller being alowed to enter them without 
fpecial permiffion from the king. M. Kiittner, while at Carlfcrona, 
applied to the Engl:(h minifter, through whofe influence he hoped 
to obtain that permiffion, but the latter faid fo much on the poffibi- 
lity of a refufal, that he refolved not to incur the ritk. 

It will be of intereft to Jearn that Swedifh Pomerania, which has 
lately formed fuch an important topic of political converfation, pof- 
felled in 1596, including tbe ifland of Rugen, a population of 
109,066 sarlaiae the foi} is much better than that of moft of the 
provinces in the fame latitude, and the villages make a far more re- 
{pectable appearance than thofe of Sweden in general. 

_ Many interefting articles of information occur during the author's 
journey through Silefia, to Vienna, and afterwards into the Venetian 
ftates, but from the length to which we have already extended our 
review of the work, we can now do nothing more than refer the reader 
to the book itfelf, which in many points of view will be found well 
worthy of attentive perufal. “Ihe whole of Kiittner’s travels, from 
the clofe manner of printing, and the advantageous though unfafhian- 
able 
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‘able paucity of margin, appears to form only about one fifth part of 
the volume of Voyages and Travels in which we have already ftated 
it to be contained. ‘The tranflation is, on the whole, well pertormed, 
and is free from thofe German idioms which difgrace the majority of the 
modern works that are reacdered into Englifh. It neverthelefs poffeffes 
atamenefs of ftyle which oftcn approximates to infipidity; but this 
fhould perhaps be attributed to the fer’ous and uniform manner in 
which the author has compoied his journai. 


’ 


African Memoranda: relative to an Attempt to efablifh a Britifh Settle- 
ment on the Iffand of Bulama, on the Weftern Coafi of Africa, in the 
Year 1792. With a brief Notice of the Neighbouring Tribes, Soil, 
Produétions, &c. and fame Obfervations on the Facrlity of colonifing 
that Part of Africa, with a View to Cultivation ; and the Introduétion 
of Letters and Religion to its Inhabitants : but more particularly as 
the Means of gradually abolifbing African Slavery. By Capt. Philip 
Beaver, of his Majetty’s Royal Navy, Pe. 500. 4to. C. and 
R. Baldwin. 1805. 


HIS attempt to eftablifh a colony on an ifland on the coaft of 
Africa, to be cultivated by free negroes hired by the fettlers, 
was undertaken, in the year 1792, by a company of gentlemen and 
merchants, for the laudable purpofe ot trying to effet a gradual abo- 
lition of the flave trade, by finding employment for the natives of 
Africa in their own country; and we cannot enough commend the 
juft mean that appears in the fentiments of Capt. Beaver, between his 
decided reprobation of the principles of the flave trade, and his difap- 
probation of the inconfiderate enthufiafm of thofe who, bv abolifhing 
it at once, would probably inflict much greater evils on the unhappy 
objects of it, than even thofe which they now undergo. 
he work confifts of three parts, and an appendix. The firft part 
gives a detail of the proceedings of the Bulama Society in England, 
previoufly to the failing of the expedition; and an account of what 
happened during the voyage, and after the arrival on the coaft of 
Africa, till the project was abandoned by the larger part of the colo- 
nifts. The fecond is, a journal kept by Capt. Beaver, during his ftay 
on the ifland; and he was one of the latt fettlers who quitted it: and 
the third part contains general obfervations on the preceding parts, 
defcription of the country, its inhabitants, foil, produce, animals, 
and climate, and a recapitulation of the principal caufes of the failure 
of the undertaking. “The appendix is a collection of documents re- 
lative to the fociety. 

As the whole of thefe Memoranda record a feries of confufion, in- 
fubordination, and difappointment, during which a very large majo- 
rity abandoned the enterprize, and the few who remained, except 
Capt. Beaver (who was often too ill to exert himfelf), and two or 
three more, fell a facrifice to the climate ; we are induced, though it 
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is nearly at the conclufion of the wok, to lay before our readers the 
reafons the author gave for the failure of the expedition, to a general 
ynceting of the fubicribers, held at the Manfion Houfe by the Lord 
Mayor, June 25, 1794. 

he principal caufes of the failure are here reduced to three :—1. The 
carrying out men of the molt infamous character and abandoned ha- 
bits. 2. The arriving on the coaft of Africa, at the moft improper fea- 
fon of the year. 3. The omitting to carry out the frame and materials 
of a houfe or houfes, fuffici-nt to fecure the whole of the colony, im- 
mediately on their arrival, from tne rains and from the fun.—To 
thefe, in an earlier part of the work, is added, 4. The fail.ng with- 
out a charter. 

As infubordination muft be fatal to every undertaking, in which 
more than one perfon are concerned, from the eftablifhment of a pow- 
erful empire to that of a convivial club, we mutt confider the lJaft, 
though greatly influenced by the firft, as the radical caule of the total 
failure of the projected fettiement. We will therefore turn back now 
to the beginning of thefe Memoranda, to fhew how this happened, 
and then make fome obfervations on the obvious confequences, in 
which it will appear, that as much is to be imputed to the erroncous 
political principle of many of the proprietors, as to the want of moral 
principle among many of the fettlers. 

Early in the procefs of the undertaking, and fome time before the fail- 
ing of the expedition, the form of a con{ticution was drawn up and 
figned by every perfon who intended to become a fettler; but when 
this form was laid before his Majefty’s Minifters, it appeared fo ob- 
noxious to them, that the failing of the {hips was prohibited, til] this 
conftitution was difavowed, and then permiilien was granted in the 
following official etter :— 


“ Whitehall, 6th Aprtl 1792. 
“* GENTLEMEN, 

_** Tam directed by Mr. Secretary Dundas to acquaint you that, under the 
circumfiances tiated in your memorial to him, dated the 31{t of March laft, 
and your having difclaimed and (fet aide a certain printed memorandum of 
agreement, and conititution of government, for a colony about to be efta- 
blithed on or near the ifland of Bulam, in Africa, as engroiled and figned on 
the 9th day of March 1792; he has no further objection to the departure of 
the thips defiined for the fervices fiated in your memorial above-mentioned. 

‘« Jam, Gentlemen, 
“ Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


To the Truftees for the ‘ 
* JOHN KING.” 


Bulam Association. 


The colony was thus left without any code of law that could be le- 
gally enforced ; but, unfortunate as this circumftance might be, we 
think they were better without any form of conftitution, than /uch a 
one as the committee had planned, which was done ata time when the 
Gallo-mania was at its height, and had affected many perfons whofe 


principles and whofe underftanding fhould have operated as pro» 
phylactics 
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phylafics againft it: for this form the author offers the following 
apology :-— ; é 

“(It muft be remembered, that this confiitution, which will probably now be 
viewed with an evil eye, was drawn up at the latter end of the year 1791, 
anc. before the revolutionary monfter had begun to devour every thing that 
could claim kindred with virtue. Though the crimes of: the next ten years 
make one (hudder at every thing which tends to yive power to a democratic 
rabble, yet, | believe, ifthis conftitution had been printed th.ee years fooner, 
or if a fate revolution had not taken place, it would not have been found 
fault with.” 


To the latter part of this paragraph, we give our decided diffent. 
We think, under no times nor circumitances a conftitution could be 
approved for a colony, which is fo very o ppolite to that of the mother 
country ; and in the code of an infant colony, to make refiftance to 
Government, and the means of trying and punifhing the,chief gover- 
nor, by. thofe he governed, a fundamental law, thews how, little the 
wild frenzy of democracy can be reitrained by the common rules of 
prudence. 

We will lay before our readers fome extracts from this code : 


“ Articre I. All male fettlers, having attained the age of twenty-one 

ears, not being indented fervants or domeftic receiving wages, or mendi- 

cants, fhall have a vote in the ele¢tion of the legillative council, which elec 
tion fhall be determined by a majority of fuch votes. 

“ Art. IL. The legiflative conntll Gal contilt of thirteen members, who 
fhall have authority to make municipal or .bve-laws, not contravening this 
coniiitution, or the fundamental laws of England, which we hereby adopt 
as the bafis of our juri!prudence ; and fuch Keats laws, we hereby bind our 
felves to obey as im plic itly as the common law of England. 

.“ Art. VIL. In caves of the mifcondud of any member of the council, a 

eneral atlembly of the people thal! be convened, before which the allegations 
againit him fhall be tiated; and, if there be found by them fufficient 
caufe, he fhall be expelled, and declared ineligible for a certain term, or 
for ever, according to the degree of his offence.” 


The following fhort declaration in the code not only lays the foun- 
dation of anarchy, but abfolutely breathes the fpirit of independence 
on the mother country into the frame of this embryo colony— 


“* As the sovereignty resides in the people, all their magists ates, whether legislative 
er executive, are responsible to them for their Sdusinictrarien.” 


One fhould think that the appeal ought rather to have been made 
to the Government at home, than the fevereign people of the co- 
lony. What could Captain Beaver expect, but infubordination 
and mutiny, frora people who efteemed fuch a declaration as 4 
felf-evident propofition, Let him pafte fuch a paper on the main- 
maft of his fhip, and fee how excellent the difcipline of his crew 
will be. 

Though it is evident the fcheme,was undertaken rafhly, and con- 


ducted on erroneous principles, we give full credit to Capt. Beaver 
for 
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for his zeal and perfeverance in his part of the execution of it. 
The author makes the following apology, in the preface, for his 
ftyle and mode of narration: 


« | have therefore told my ftory in the manner and in the language which 
L fhould have ufed if telling it to a few friends in a room ;- without having 
ufed any art in its firucture, or labour in its polith. I have never gone out 
of my way to feek a word, or round a period, with a view to elegance; and 
if had, | know I fhould have failed; but 1 have remained contented to 
exprefs mylelf in the plain, open, and candid manner of a jeaman. | The 
firft perfon is ufed inftead of the third, becaule, unaccuftomed to write, it 
was moft convenient to me; and will not, I bope, be deemed an unpar- 
donable fault, confidering how much | am, of necefflity, the hero of my 

- 


own ftory. 


On this apology, we may remark with truth, that we never knew 
aftory told witn more modefty ; and the {tyle would not difgrace a 
writer much more trained in the arts of compofition, than Capt. 
Beaver, from his aétive fituation in life, can be fuppofed to be. 


A Northern Summer, or Travels round the Baltic, through Denmark, 
Sweden, Ruffia, Pruffia, and part of Germany, in the Year i804. 
By John Carr, Efg. Author of the Stranger in France, &c. gto, 
Pp. 480. al. 12s. 6d. Phillips. 1805. 


N a former volume we noticed Mr. Carr’s ** Stranger in France,” 

with a mixwure of praife and ceniure, nothing extenuating, nor 
fetting down ‘ aught in malice; and we fhall review his pr fent 
procuétion ‘in the fame /pirit, though certainly with more pleafure to 
ourfelves, inafmuch as cur commendations will be Icfs chequered 
with difapprobation ; for we have accompanied him, in his Northern 
Tour with confiderable fatisfaGtion, and have, genereliy, found him 
an active, intelligent, and agreeable travelling companion. lager 
in his fearch for mental food, Mr. Carr paflts throush no plie 
without making an at'empt at leaft to gratify his appetic. On his 
arrival at Harwich, while waiting for a wind, he ffrolled through 
the church-yard, which {troll produced the following refle@ions, and 
the accompanying verfs, which,cannot but infpir a favourable idea 
of the author’s heart, while they exhibit no unfavourable {pecimen 
of his ialenxs. 


“ The Church yard lay adjoining to the inn; in this folemn fpot, we are 
not always enabled to indulge in thofe ferious and falutary refletions, which 
it ought alone to inipire; the quaint or mdiculous effulions of the village 
fchoolmatter, and the lexton, thofe prolitic mortuary laureates, too often 
aw aken an irretiftible {mile, by commemorating the ravages of death in 


fome pious pun or holy conundrum; a perverion which well merits ihe in- 
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terpofition of the ecclefiattical officer whole powér extends over thefe re- 
gions of the-dead. I had not wandered far, before a fieth plain flab at- 
tracted my notice, and by its infcription informed me that it was railed to 
the memory of Captain Chrifienfen of Krajore in Norway, who tell by the 
bite of his dog when mad; the tale was fimply but touchingly told, and 
drew from me the following lines: 


Ah! haplefs firanger! who without a tear 
Can this fad record of thy fate furvey ? 

No angry tempett laid thee breathlets here, 
Nor hottile tword, nor nature’s foft decay. 


The fond companion of thy pilgrim feet, 

Who watch’d when thou would’ tt fleep, and moan’d if mifs’d 
Until he found his matter’s face fo fweet, 

Jmprefs’d with death the hand he ott had kifs’d. 


And here, remov'd from love’s lamenting eye 

Far from thy native cat'ra¢i’s awful found; 
Far {rom thy duiky forett’s penfive figh; 

Thy poor remains repofe on alien ground. 
Yet pity oft thall fit betide thy ftone, 

And fgh as tho’ the mourn’d a brother gone.” 


The account of a marriage proceflion in Denmark is curious, and - 


in the clofing ejaculation, our readers, we apprehend, will cordially 
join with the author. 


“ At Affens we, for the firft time, experienced the change of a large 
feather bed, infiead of a blanket and theet. To an untravelled Englith- 
man nothing can be more fingular. In the morning, as the horfes were 
putting too, a fingular procethon pailed us; a young woman in gala, 
whole hair was ftiflened almoft to the confittency of flucco with powder 
and pomatum, on which was railed a high cap of lace, decorated witha 
profufion of artificial flowers, and with a large notegey of (pring and arti- 
ficial flowers in her bofom and a book tn ber hand, and turning in her tues 
moft abominably, paffed in the moii itately manner up the fireet, preceded 
by three girls in mob caps, decorated with little bits of tilver and gold lace, 
and in red jackets, each with a book in her hand, and tullowed by two old 
women, holding books alfo.’ The fair heroine ot this fingular groupe 
moved to me as fhe pailed. She was proceeding to the church, where her 
bridegrouin was counting the lagging moments of herabience. The old and 
the young peeped out of the doors and windows as they pafled. Heavens 
keep me from any thing like pomp or publicity on the marriage day!” 


Every thing relating to the memorable action off Copenhagen, in 
which Lord Nelifon fo eminently fignalized his courage, his 
dkill, and his prudence, cannot fail to interett the feelings of Britons ; 
and theretore, we are convinced, our readers will thank us for lay- 
ing before chem the following extra&t, long as it is. 


“ Ou our return to the city and about a mile from it, a turfed hillock of 
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mall poplars attra&ted our notice: it was the national tomb of the heroes 
ho fell in the memorable battle of Copenhagen roads on the fecond of 
ril, 1801, and ftood in a meadow about two hundred yards from the 
ad, and looked towards the Crown battery. As we approached it, we 
aw a finall monumental ebelilk which was raifed to the memory of Cap- 
ain Albert Thurah, by the Crown Prince. It appeared by the infcrip- 
ion, that during the heat of that fanguinary battle a fignal was made from 
one of the block hips, that all the officers on board were killed; the 
‘rown Prince, who behaved with diftingutthed judgment and compoture 
during the whole of that terrific and anxious day, and was giving his 
ders on fhore, exclaimed, £ who will take the command.’ The gallant 
hurah replied ‘ I will my Prince,’ and immediately leaped into a boat, and 
as he was mounting the deck of the block fhip, a Britihh fhot numbered 
him amongfi the dead, which formed a ghafily pile before him, and con- 
figned his {pirit and«his glory to the regions of immortality. He wasa 
young man of great promile. 

It is thus that death often 


Strikes the poor peafant; he finks in the dark, 
Nor leaves e’en the wreck of a name, 

He firikes the young warrior, a glorious mark, 
He {inks in the blaze of his fame. 


« As the battle under all its circumfiances was as awful and aflefling as 
any in the Englith and Danith hifiory, the reader will 1 am fure feel no re- 
lu€tance minutely to contemplate the larger tomb which firit attra@ed our 
notice ; it. isa pyramidal hillock neatly tufied and planted with fapling 













poplars, correfponding with the number of officers who fell. At the bafe of | 


the principal tront are tomb flenes recording the names of each of 

thefe officers and their re‘pective fhips. A little above is an obelifk of grey 

northern marble, raifed upon a pedeftal of granite bearing this infeription: 
‘© To the memory of these who fell fer their country, their grateful fellow citizens 


raise this monument April 2. 1801 
«“* And beneath, on a white marble tablet under a wreath ef laurel, oak 


and cyprefs bound together is infcribed: The wreath which the country bestows 
never withers over the grave of the fallen. warrior. The whole is incloled ina 
fquare pallifado: as a national monument, it is too diminutive. 

“ The next day I vitfited the {pot where fo much blood was fed. A 
young Danith officer upon the Crown Battery obliging!y pointed out the 
dilpoiition of the fhips, and {poke of the battle with great impartiality, 
From the pofition of the Britifh Fleets, before the (quadron under Lord 
Nelfon bore down and rende:ed his intention indubitable, the Danes were 
firmly of opinion that the Britith commander intended to proceed either to 
Calicrona or Revel, and made no preparation for defence ; their thips 
ke lying in ordinary, they therefore trufted jolely to their block thips and 

tteries, 

“« On that day the hero of the Nile furpaffed thofe atchievements, which 
an admiring and altonifhed world conceived mult for ever remain without 
imitation as they had been without example in the annals of the Britith 
Navy. Favoured by a fortunate fhift of wind and an extraordinary ele- 
vation of the tide which at the time was higher than the Danes had lon 
remembered it, he placed his untupported {quadron, and as it is ‘aid wit 
4n yuobleryed fignal of retreat flying at the mait head of the fhip of the 
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chief in command, in a moft advantageous and formidable pofition. The 
citizens of Copenhagen in a moment flew to their pofts; all diltinCtions 


were lott in the love of their country, Nobles and mechanics, gentlemen 
and (hopmen ruihed together in crowds to the quays, the fick crawled out 
of their beds, and the very lame were led to the fea fide imploring to be 
taken in the boats, which were perpetually going off with crowds to the block 
fhips. A carnage at once tremendous and nove: only ferved to encreale their 
enthufiafm. What an awful moment! The invoked vengeance of the 
Britith nation, with the fury and velocity of lightning, was falling with ter. 
rible defolation upon a race of gallant peuple, in their very capital, whofe 
kings were once icated upon the throne of England, and in the veins of 
whole magnanimous Prince flowed the blood of her auguit family. Nature 
mutt have thuddered as fhe contemplated {uch a war of brethren; the con- 
flict was (hort but fanguinary beyond example ; in the midii of the flaughter 
the heroic Nelfon difpaiched a flag of truce on fhore with a note to the 
Crown Prince, in which he expretled a with that a ttop fhould be put to 
the further effulion of human blood, and to aveit the defiruction of the Da- 
nifh arfenal and of the capital, which he oblerved that the Danes muft then 
fee were at his mercy, He once more propofed their withdrawing from 
the triple league, and acknowledging the tupremacy of the Britith flag. As 
toon as the Prince’s an{wer was received a cellation of hoitilities took place, 
and Lord Nellon left his thip to go on thore. Upon his arrival at the quay 
he found a carriage which had heen fent for him by Mr. D. a merchant of 
high refpeciability, the confufion being too g:eat to enable the Prince to 
fend one of the royal carriages; in the former the gallant admiral proceed. 
ed to the palace in the octagon, through crowds of people, whofe fury was 
rifing to trenzy, and among!/t whom lis perion was in more imminent danger 
than even from the cannon of the block thips; but nothing could thake the 
fouloffuch aman. Arrived at the palace in the octagon he calmly defcended 
from the carriage amidit the murmurs and groans oj the enraged concourle, 
which not even the pre‘ence of the Danih officers who accompanied bim 
could reitrain. The Crown Prince received him in the hall and conducted 
Jnm up fiaits, and prefented him to the king, whole long thattered fiate of 
mind had left him bat very little fenfibility to di!play upon the trying occa- 
fion. The objets of this impreflive interview were foon adjuited, to the 
eye latisfaction of Lord Nelfon and his applauding country ; that done, 
ve allumed the gaiety and good humour of a vilitor, and partook of fome 
refrelhment with the Crown Prince. 

“ During the repaft Lord Nelion fpoke in raptures of the bravery of the 
Danes, and particularly requefted the Prince to introduce him to a very 
young officer, whom he deierilbed as having performed wonders during the 


battle, attacking his own fhip immediately under her lower guns. It proved] 


to be the gallant young Welmoes, a iivipling of feventeen; the Britith hero 
embraced him with the enthufiafin of a brother, and delicately intimated to 
the Prince that he ought to make him an admiral, to which the Prince very 
happiiy rephed, ‘If my Lord, I were to make all my brave officers admurals, 
I thould have no captains or lic utenants in my fervice.’? This heroic youth 
had volunteered che command of a praam, which is a fort of raft carrying 
fix fmall cannon, and manned with twenty four men, who pui.ed off trom 
fhore, and in the fury of the battle placed them/elves under the fiern of 
Lord Nellon’s thip, which they moft fuccefsfully attacked, in (uch a mannet 
that alihough they were below the reach of his fiern chafers, the Britith 
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mariners made terrible flaughter amongft them ; twenty of thefe gallant 
men fell by their bullets, but their young commander continued knee-deep 
sn dead at his poft, until the truce was announced. He has been honoured, 
as he moft em:nently deferved to be, with the grateful remembrance of his 
country and of his prince, who, asa mark of his regard prefented him with 
a medallion commemorative of his gallantry, and has appointed him to the 
command of bis yacht in which he makes his annual vifit to Hohiemn. The 
ilue of this conteft was glorieus and decifive ; could it be otherwife, when 
its defiinies were committed to Nelfon ?” 


The tribute of juftice here paid to the gallantry of a brave enemy 
is hishly creditable to the author’s feelings. Such nations as the 
Englifh and the Danes may differ and may quarrel, but, lett to them- 
felves, they will not, on that account, ceafe to efteem, and to render 
juftice, each to the other. ) 

Inthe grounds of a country feat belonging to an opulent Danith 
merchant, Mr. Carr difcovered a retired {pot which had been. the 
refidence of a fingular kind of hermit, a Dutch officer, who quitting 
the court and the camp, in early life, pafled many years in a fmall 
cell, till recalled to the fervice of his country, he obeyed the fum- 
mons of his prince, and fell at the head of his regiment. Previous 
to his departure from his favourite retreat, this extraordinary man 
compofed an elegant farewel to the furrounding fcenery, which has 
been as elegantly tranflated by Mr, Leigh Hunt. 


Vain would life’s pilgrim, ling’ring on his way, 
Snatch the fhort relpite ofa fummer’s day ; 

Pale forrow, bending o’er his fad repote, 

Still finds a tear in every fhelt’ring role: 

Sti!l breaks his dream, and leads th’ unwilling flave 
‘To weep, and wander to a diftant grave. 

E’en he; whole fieps fince life’s ungenial morn 
Have found no path unfretted with rude thorn ; 
From ali he lov’d maft turn his looks away, 

Far, far from thee, fair Dronningaard, muit ftray, 
Muti leave the Eden ot his fancy’s dreams, 

Its twilight groves and long refounding fireams ; 
Streams whe.e the tears of fond regret have ran, 
And back return to forrow and to man! 

O yet once more, ye groves, your lighs repeat 
And bid farewell to thefe relu@ant teet: 

Once more ariie thou foft thou foothing wave, 
In weeping murmurs, ‘ere I feek my grave ; 

Ere yet a thouland focial ills [ thare, 

Confuming war and more confuming care, 
Pleafures that ill conceal their future pains, 
Virtue in want, blett liberty in chains, 
Vice-proud and powertul as the winter’s wind, 
And all the dire deliriums of mankind. 

Yet e’en this heart may hail its reft to come; 

Sorrow, thy reign is ended in the tomb! 
E 3 
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There clofe the eyes, that wept their fires away ; 
There drop<he hands that clafp’d to mourn and pray ; 
There fleeps the reitleInets of aching hearts; 
There love, the tyrant, buries all his darts ! 

O grant me, heaven, thus {weetly to repofe! 
Tis thus my fout thall trimuph o'er its woes ; 
Spring from the world, nor drop one painful tear 
On all it leaves, on all it trealures here ; 
Save once, perhaps, when penlive moonlight gleams 
O’er Dronningaard’s meek (hades and murmuring ftreams, 
The facred grief, to dear remembrance true, 
O’er her foft flow’rs may thed its gent’left dew, 
May once in founds, that foothe the fufPring mind, 
Breathe its lorn murmurs through the folemn wind; 
Lament, fweet (pot, thy charms muft withered be, 
And linger e’en from heaven to figh for thee ! 


In line 13, the perfect tenfe of the verb to run is fubftituted for the 
participle; an error but‘too common in modern poetry, though greatly 
tranfgrefling all the bounds of poetical licence. 

Of the capital of Sweden, our author gives his readers an intereft. 
ing account, and he truly reprefents the Sctes as a brave and loyal 
people. The King being-abfent at this time, many enquiries were 
made after him by the peafantry, the caufe of which our traveller did 
not rightly underftand tijl his arrival at Stockhojm. 


“ The people of Sweden hid not been gladdened with the prefence of 
their young fovereign and his beautiful queen, to‘whom they are devotedly 
and defervedly attached, for a long {pace of time, during which the cour 
had been removed to the territory of the prince of Baden, the father of the 
queen of Sweden. The effect of fuch an abfence was felt and deplored 
every where. No doubt the virtuous fuggeftions of his own heart wil 
fpeedily reftore the king to his people, and another trave'iler will have th 
gratification which was denied me, of feeing him in the bofom of his 
country, where a prince always appears to the moft advantage. The king 
is faid to potfefs a very amiable mind, and to regard the memory of his il- 
luftrious father with enthufiaftic adoration; 1 contemplated a powerful 
proof of it in an obelitk of one folid block of porphyry, forty feet high 
which is at once a monument of his tafte and piety. I fhould not be doing 
guttice to the king, were I not to mention the abhorrence wh'ch he, in 
comm n with his fubjects, has manifefted at the cold-blooded outrage co 
mitted againft the perfon of the devoted duke d’Enghein.” 


If the Pruffians and their monarch had fo felt, we fhould have bet 
ter hopes of an atcempt to refcue the enflaved Continent of Europ 
from the hands of this bafe ufurper and ferocious affailin, than we 
now have. But Aifory wiil amply vindicate the caufe of juftic 
and humanity, and will not fail to render full juftice to thefe co 
temporary fovereigns.. 


The frienuthip which the laft King of Sweden, the gallant Gu 


tavus the Third, who feli a victim to the rage of a regicide, enter 
tained for the equally gallant hero of Acra, whofe name the hiftor 
mau 
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mufe will immortalize, affords the author an opportunity of intro- 
ducing an anecdote of the latter whica is new to us, and may, pro= 
bably, be equally fo to our readers. 


« As Sir Sidney is one of my favourite heroes, [ will run the hazard of 
being blamed for deviating from my navrative a little, and for detaining 
the reader an exira moment to relate a firgular prepoffellion he felt, when 
a youth, of his tame, and the theatre of bis future glory, which has juft 
occurred tomy »emory. Being fent, f. me years fince, on fh re upon the 
lrith coat wich a brother officer, who is now holding a defervedly high 
fituation in the fers ice, to look for fome deferiers from their fhip,aiter a long, 
fatiguing, and fruit) {% purfuit, they halted at a little inn to reirefh them- 
fe ves; havipg, dined, Sir Sidney on a fudden beeame filent, and feemed 
loft in meditation : ‘* My dirk for your thoughts,” exclaimed his friend, 
gently tapping him on the fhoulder; what projeé&, Sidney, has got pof- 
feffion of you now ?'** My good fellow,” replied the young warrior, his 
expreffive cou tenance brightening as he fp:ke, “* you will no dovbt fup- 
pofe me a little difordercd in my mind, but I have been thinking that, be- 
fore twelve years fhall have roiled over my head, [ fhall make the Britifh 
arms triumphant in the Holy Land.” We need not knock at the cabinet 
door of St. Cloud to know how iplendidly this prediétion was verified.” 


In failing up the Baltic from Stockholm, to the capital of Swedifh 
Fintand, in one of the (mail veflels of the country, our traveller wit- 
nefled an operation which may give fome idea of the manners of the 
lower clafles of people in Sweden, 


** One morn'ng as | was looking over the deck from the ftern, I beheld 
an operation formewhat ridiculous; but as it originated in rude notions of 
cleanlinefs, and moreover is one of the domeftic cuftoms of the country, 
] fhall relate it. (ur itkipper. was lying at the feet of a good-natured 
braw:.y girl, who was a paffenger; his head was on her lap, } tt as Goliah 
fome time fince refted his n that of Del.lak ; but the fingers of our fair com- 
panion were more kindly employed than were thofe of the woman of the val- 
ley of Sorek: the {kipper had no comb, perhaps never h-ard of tucha thing, 
aod this kind-hearted creature was {-duloufly confign ng with a humane, b= 
caufe an inftantaneous dettruction of fenfati.n in every vital part by an 
equal and forcible preifure, every reftlefs difturber of his peace 11 that region, 
which moft affured!y wut be, though do¢tors may di:pute the point, ibe 
feat of reafon; the cabin-boy fuccceded his mafter, and iv return, with 
the keen eye and nimble finger of a monkey, gratefully repaid the obliga- 
tion upon the head of hs benefactrefs. in ltaly, thefe engaging lirtle of- 
Jices of kindnef.; conttitute the principal deli hts of courtthip.” 


From hence our author proceeded through Rudixn Finland to the 
capital of that vaft empire. They there compute their time by the 
Julian calendar with the old ftyle ; but, as our autnor pertinently re- 
maiks; ** both old and new ftyle are fuperior to the poetical ab- 
furdity of the French calendar, which muft be at perpetual variance 
with the immutable law of climates and Geography: tor ioftance, 
when a merchant is melting away under the fiery fun of the French 
Weit ludia iflands, his correfpondence will be dated Nivofe, or the 
| i 4 month 
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month of fnow.”” This confideration, of courfe, efcaped the notice. 
of thofe revdlutionary philofophers who framed the new Jacobin cal- 
endar; but, in truth, a Frenchman never looks beyond his-own 
country, and, while his i ignorance of all other countries is complete, 
he never thinks that any thing out of France is worthy his attention. 

On his arrival at Frederickfhham Mr, Carr had the firft {pecimen 
of that Ruffian hofpitality which he fo frequently experiences during 
his fhort refidence in that country. It was late at night, and no ad- 
mittance was to be gained at an inn. 


“ We had been travelling all day under a fervid fan, were covered 
with duft and parched with thirft; our Abo ham was glowing to the bone, 
our laft bottle of claret was as warm as milk from the cow, and our poor 
exhaufted horfes were licking the walls of an adjoining building to cool 
their tongues. In this dilemma I beheld an elegant young officer, uncovered, 
in a dark bottle-green uniform the (legionary colour of Ruffia), and an ele 
derly gentleman, upon whofe breatt two refplendent flars fhone, coming 
towards us: thefe ftars were two propitious conftellations. ‘The principal 
p rfonage addreifed us in a very kind and conciliatory manner in French, 
Upon our explaining ovr fituation, he faid, ‘ | am very forry this fellow is 
out of the way, but it fhali make no diflerence. When Engiithmen enter 
Ruilia it is to experience hofpitality, not inconvenience : truft to me, I will 
immediately provide for you :" he bowed, gave diretions to an officer wha 
followed ata diltance and pailed on. This am‘able man proved to be the 
Count Meriandoff, the Governor of Ruffian F nland, who fortunately for 
us, had arrived about an hour before from Wibourg. An officer foon af- 
terwards came to us, and conduted us to a very handfome houfe belonging 
to a Ruffian gentleman of fortune. Our kind hott, who fpoke a little Englifh, 
introduced us intoa {pacious drawing-room, where we went to reft upon 
two delightful beds, which were mounted upon chairs. Our poor fervant, 
after the manner of the Ruffians, ranked no ‘higher in our hoft’s efiimation 
than a faithful maftiff, and was left to make a bed of our great coats on 
the floor of the entry, and to fleep comme il plait @ Dieu, 


Our traveller’s defcription of Peterfburgh, and of the cuftoms and 
manners of its inhabitants, conveys a more accurate idea of the place 
and people than any former account which has fallen under our cog- 
nizance, Some parts of this defcription we {hall extraét: the fcene 
of the following exhibition was the fummer yardens on the banks of 
the Neva. 


« A young officer of the Imperial guards approached one of them and 
kiffed her hand, and, as he raifed his head, the lady kifled his cheek: it is 
the cuftomin Ruta. Is it potiible, thought I, that this fpot, in no very 
diftant day, owned a Swedith matter. Can a little paltry bridge make all 
this difference between the belles of the two countries ? But | will leave this 
point undecided. Be it as it may, the falutat:on was the mott graceful | ever 
witnefled; it was politenefs, improved by the moft charming gallantry— 
bows, curtfies, and falams, are icicles toit. Whilft France furnifhes us 
with caps and bonnets, and Egypt with dutky fide-boards, may the Ruf- 
fians ix the univerfal mode of friendly meeting between the fexes for ever 
and for everl 
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« This captivating charaGteriftic, and, as the fun defcends, the gentle 
found of lovers whifpe:ing in the fhade, and the beauty of the f{pot, 
entitle the fummer gasfens to the pame of the Northern Eden. Where 
the parties are not familiar, the lady /ows, never curtiies: the attitude is 
very graceful. As I am upon the fubject of kiffing, and quit it with re- 
luctance, | beg leave to ftate, that in Eafter every Ruflan, be his rank ia 
life however humble, and his beard as large, Jong, and as brifily as ever 
graced or guarded the chin of a man, may, upon prefenting an egg, falute 
the lovelieft woman he meets, however high her ftation: they fay, fuck 
is the omnipotence of the cuftom, that, during this delicious fetiival, the 
¢heek of the lovely Emprefs herfelf, were fhe to be feen in the fireets, 
would not be exempt from the blifsful privilege.” 


We fhould conjecture that Mr. Carr penned this paflage after an 
attentive perufal of the Bafia of Johannes Secundus. An anecdote 
is here recorded of Count Alexey Orloff, one of the numerous favou- 
rites of the unprejudiced Catherine, which marks him as one of the 
mult bafe, treacherous, and unfeeling of men. 


« Here alfo we had a fine view of the country over the Wibourg 
fuburbs, and in a diftant part of the citadel was pointed out the 
court of the prifon in which the unfortunate young princefs, who 
avas enfnared from Leghorn by the treacherous firatagems of Orloff, and 
afierwards confined in this place, is faid to have perithed. The ftory 


_of this devoted young perfonage is ftill wrapped in fome ob{curity + 


After the burning of the Turkifh flecrs near Tfcheme, a_ beautiful 
young Ruffian lady,.attended by an elderly lady, appeared at Leghorn: 
although fhe appeared without fhew, or the means of making any, her 
fociety was much courted on account of the fweetnefs and accomplifhments 
of her mind, the attraCtions of her perfon, and a certain air of majetty 
which particularly diftinguifhed her. To fome of her mofi confidential 
friends, fhe communicated the fatal fecret, that fhe was the daughter of 
the Emprefs Elizabeth by a private marriage, and that her pretenfions to 
the throne of Raffia were fuperior to thofe of Catherine II., to whofe fuf- 
picious ear the communication was imparted with uncommon cclerity. 
Allured by the deceitful folicitations of a Ruffian officer, who was an agent 
of Count Orloff, who promifed to efpoufe her caufe, and to gain over the 
Count, fhe came to Pila in the beginning of the year 1775, where Alexy 
OrloF then refided in great magnificence during the repairs of his fleet, 
Upon her arrival the Count paid his refpects to her with all the deference 
aud ceremony due to a reigning fovercign, afte&ed to believe her ftory, 
and promifed to fupport her pretenfions. . At length, after appearing with 
her at every fafhionable place during the carnival, and paying her the moft 
marked and flattering attentions, he avowed, in the moft refpeGful man- 
ner, a tender paflion for her, and fubmitted to her the glittering profpe& 
of her mounting with him the throne to which fhe was entitled. Tnto,i- 
Cated with the idea, ihe gave him herhand. A few days after tie nup- 
tials, the Count announced a magnificant marine entertainment in honour 
pf the marriage. ‘Ihe young per‘onage precceded to his fhip in al! ima- 
ginary naval pomp ; as foon as the entered the cabin, gracious heaven, 
what a difpl \y of treachery was developed! Or) tf upbraided her with be- 
ing an impoftor, and the more barbaroufly to degrade her, ordered ber de- 
licate 
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licate hands to be fattened by handcuffs, ewhich had been prepared for the 
purpofe, and quitted tee fhip, which immediately filed for Cronftadt, 
from whence fhe w s brought t> the Mma trefs ip a cov red harge, where fhe 
was immolated, anc never beara of mon it is fuppofed that ine was 


drowned in her dungeou, which wes rather deep, during one of the inun- 
dations of the Neva.” 


Atatime when the Ruifian E:operor is nobly ftanding forth to 
defend the rignts of independent n trons againit the molt ruthlcfs am- 
bition, and the moft relenvefs ufurper that has ever invaded them 
fince the days of the Goths and Vand.l.; every thing which can tend 
to throw alight upon his character, and to give us an infight into 
his mrad, muit, of neceflity, be interefting. 


* The prefent Emperor Alexander is about twenty-nine yeors of age, his 
face is full, very fair, and his complexion pale; his eyes blue, and exprefiive 
of that beneficest mildnefs which is one of the prominent features of his 
charaGer. His perfon is tall, Jufty, and well proportioned ; but, being a 
little deaf, to facilitate his hea. ing, he ftoops: his deportment is conde- 
feending. yet dignified. Jn the difcharge of his augutt duties he difplays 
great activity and acutenefs, but without fhew and buftle: the leading 
features of his mind are found difer-tion and humanity, qualities which 
cannot fail to render an empire flouri'ving and a people happy! He is fo 
much an enemy to p-rade, that he is fr guently feen wrapped up in his re- 
gimental cloak, riding about the capital alone. upon a little common 
drofhka: in this mann r he has been known to adminifter to the wants of 
the poor. It is his wifh if he flould be rm cognized in this flate of privacy, 
that no one will take « ff their hats; but the gracioutne(s of his detire only 
puts the heart in the hand as it uncovers the head. 1 have many times 
feen him in a chariot, perie@tly plain, of a dark olive, drawn by fout 
horfes, driven by a bearded coachman, a common litt!e poftillion, and at- 
tended by a fingle footman. Soldiers are always upon the look out for 
him, to give timely notice to the guard of his approach ; without this pre 
caution ii would be impoffible, amidit the crowd of carriages which is to 
be feen in the refidence, to pay him the honours cue to his rank. ‘The 
Emperor is very much attached (o the Englith, numbers of whoin have 
fettled in the empire, and have formed, under the aulpices of the govern. 
ment, a fort of colony. “he Emperor has often been heard to fy that 
‘ The mn within whofe reach heaven has placed tle greateit mate: ials 
for making life happy, was, in his opinion, an Lugish couniry gent (heman. 

< Although the Emperor has never vifited E ngland, he ts perfectly ac 
quainted with 4s cha:a&er and manners, as he -is with its language. A 
very amiable and refpe@table Englith genueman, Mr. G. of the treatury, 
was, by the with of Catherine, brought up with him, and was the play- 
mate and ailociate of his early years. the incidents ot boyifh days, 
dear to every feel ng and generous m nd, Jeft their accuftomed impretiiom 
upon the heart of \lexauder; and though time placed him at an immeait 
rable difiance from his early companion, he has never ceafed to honour him 
with the moft gracious regard; in the difplay of whch he exhi'ited the 
Emperor only in the munificent proofs of his friendthip. I heard another 
inftance of the firong partiality of Alexander for England. When a 
Englith gentleman, who, a fhort time before the death of Paul, had " 
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_ quently played duets upon the flute with the Grand Duke, was preparing 
he to quit the empire for his own country, in confequence of the fudden anti- 
u€® pathy which the former had taken to our countrymen; after the clofe of 
‘98 the lait piece they ever performed together, Alexander thus feelinyly apo- 
‘"" @ ftrophized the flute of his friendly mufician, as he held it in bis hand.  ~ 
‘ Adieu, {weet infirument! you have charmed away many an hour of 
care: often and deeply thall I tegret the abfence of your enchanting 


be founds; but you are going to breathe them in the beft and happiett country 

in the world.’ Thefe are tiifling anecdotes to record, but they condu@& 

iy the reader to the heart. 

to “« Man is moft natural in little things.” rt 
“« How much and how juftly, the Emperor is beloved by his people, +f 

his Will occafionally appear as I proceed. The Ruffians, who have had fo eo 

‘vem many foreign princes to govern them, behold with enthafiaftic fondnefs a) 

hist 29 Emperor born in Ruifia. ‘The face of the reigning Emprefs is very fe a 

+aie fweet and expreflive ; her perfon is flight, but very elegant, and of the vag 

.. ufual height of her fex; fhe is remarkably amiable, and dithdeat, even to be 

ays fhynefs. Her mind is highly cultivated, and her manners foft, gracious, ig 


ng and fafcinating. Her filer, the Queen of Sweden, if there be any fidelity 
chi in the chifel of Sergell, maft be a model of female beauty. The Emperor 
{om and Emprefs have no family. They were united at an extraordinary early 
age, from a with of Catherine, to contemplate as many of her pofterity, 
on Who were deftined to fucceed to the throne, as fhe could before the died. 
‘off_ Lhetwo Grand Ducheifes, who are grown up, do honour to the care of 
cy, their Imperial mother, and excite the attachment and admiration of all 

who approach them. The youngeft of the two was married to the prince 


. of Saxe Weimar, during my ftay in Peterfburgh.” 

ur (To be concluded in our next. ) 

at- . 
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eH Ohfervations on the prefent State of the Highlands of Scotland, with a 

he. View of the Caufes and probable Confequences of Emigration. By 

7 os Earl of Selkirk, Small 8vo. Pe. 280. Longman and Co. 
1805. 
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hat 


: N a general furvey of the hiftory of man, two circumftances in 
a 


his chara€ter and deftiny, apparently of an inconfiftent as well 
as oppofite nature, above ail others arreft our attention. Viewed ia 
one light, he appears to be an inactive and fluggifh being, loath to 
qut the h-bitation of his anceftors, and the haunts of his earlier and 
happieft years, and adnering like vegetable nature to its parent foil. 
Under another point of view he is fcen asa reftlefs creature, prone 
to change his fituation, and roaming over the face of the earth in 
queit of a new fettlement and better fortune. Thefe antagonift pow- 
ers prevail each of them in different tribes and individuals according 
to circumances: but, on the whole, we are molt ftruck with the 
roaming dilpofition, as our attention is more powerfully arreited by a 
body in motion than by one at reft. he hiltory of the world is, in 
NS great oucline, toe hittory of colonization. 8 
ut 
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But though man be a reftlefs and roving being, it is not choice but 
neceflity that is the caufe of the emigrations from the highlands of 
Scotland. The highlanders are well known to cling to their mountains 
with an ardor preportioned to the fterility and unpromifing afped 
of the obje&t of their affeAion. The fpirit of emigration in thofe 

rts is growing flronger and ftronger, and not to be ftopped. ‘The 
Earl of Selkirk unfolds the caufes, and fhews the probable confe- 
quences; and points out means for ‘*fecuring to our own colonies 
all thofe among our countrymen who cannot be retained in the king- 
dom.” 

Without any immediate or loca) connection with the highlands, he 
was led very early in life to take a warm intereft in the fate of his 
countrymen in that part of the kingdom. During the courfe of his 
academical ftudies his curtofity was ftrongly excited by the reprefen- 
tations he had heard of the antient ftate of fociety, and the {triking 
peculiarity of manners {till remaining among them ; and, in the year 
1792, he was prompted to take an extenfive tour through their wild 
region, and to explore many of its remoteft and moft fecluded vallies, 
In the courfe of this he afcertained feveral of the leading facts on 
which the arguments contained in his publication are grounded: in 
particular, that emigtation was an unavoidable refult of the general 
ftate of the country, arifing from caufes above all controul, and in 
itfelf of effential confequence to the tranquillity and permanent wel- 
fare of the kingdom. He defcribes the independence of the high!and 
chieftains in former times, and the internal ftate of the country re- 
fulting from that circumftance. But after the rebellion in 1745, the 
policy of the highland chieftains was changed. The chiefs now 
ceafed to be petty monarchs. ‘The fervices of their followers were no 
longer requilite for defence, and could no longer be made ufe of for 
the plunder of adefencelefs neighbour. Reduced to the fituation of 
any other proprietors they were not long in difcovering, that to fub- 
fift a numerous train of dependents was not the only way in which 
their eftates could be rendered of value; that the rents they received 
were far below thofe given for lands of equa! quality in other parts of 
the kingdom. Formerly, every {pot in the highlands was occupied 
by nearly as many families as the produce of the land could fublitt. 
But in confequence of this political change pafturage and fheep-farm- 
ing began to prevail, and tarms to be engroffed ; and the {mall tenant, 
deprived of his land, had no other alternative than either to remove 
into a different part of the country, to earn his fubfiftence as a la- 
bourer, or go to America to obtain land. The highlands ceafed to 
be that nurfery of fol/iers which they had been. In proportion as 
the feudal fyftem was fupplanted by the prozrefs of a commercial 
fyitem, the highland regiments appr.ached to a fimilarity to the other 
reginents in our fervice. The low rent of land was the foundation 


of the whole difference. The emigrations from the highlands, in Lord 


Selkirk’s opinion, is fo far from being prejudicial to the public inte- 
refts, 
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re(ts, or detrimental to manufactures and agriculture, that they are in- 
timate!y connected with the proyrefs of «ational profperity :—that 
the means that have heen propofed for preferving the population of 
the highlands, n namely, the improvem ent of the wake lands, fifheries, 
and manufactures, cannot obviate the necefiity of emigration: that 
emigration has no permanent effec on population; that legal reftric- 
tions are ulelefs and dangerous :—and that, confidering the difcontents 
in the highlands, emigration is fubfervient to the public peace. He 

ews the miftakes from which the prejudices of the highland pio- 
prietors again{ft emigration arife. 


‘« The prejudices which many perfons entertain on this fubject arife 
from the moit patriotic, though miliaken motives. Afcribing the (pirit of 
emigration to mere oper ious reftleiinels, they deprecate in it the lols of 
the nuriery of foldiers that has hitherto been found in the Highlands, not 
adverting to the decay of thole caufes from which that advant we was de- 
rived. They ‘ee the pollibility of employing great numbers m works of 
productive indultry, and overlook the diftinétions which render thefe un- 
luitable to a great, proportion of the actual inhabitants. 

« To the'e have in fome inftances been fuperadded miftaken views of 
private intereit, Some proprietors, accuittomed to the advantageous faci- 
lity of recruiting, would with to preferve this power, at the fame time that 
they profit by the advance o! their rents. A few individuals have perceiv- 
ed the incompatibility of thele objects, and, unwilling to relinquith the an- 
tient {plendour of a numerous train of dependants, have frankly refolved to 
make an adequate pecuniary facrifice: but in a much greater number of 
inflances this incompatibility has been overlooked, or feen indiltinély ; 
and the conlequence has been a train of incoatiitent management, vibrating 
between contradictory motives 

“ The ideas of the Higiland ge niry have alfo perhaps been influenced 
by the very unjull ery that has been prevalent againit themlelves, and the 
uufavourable impreflions, as to the tendency of the:r conduct, which the 
public have been led to entertain, The long continued indulgence of the 
landlords, the facrifice of rent to which they jubmitted for fo many years to 
preferve their people, are httle known beyond their immediate neight Our 
hood, It would be difficult to find a proprietor in other parts of the king- 
dom, who to pleafe his tenants would accept a rent not hall the value of his 
land. This has been done by many in the Highlands, and yet thele geutle- 
men have been generally re ‘puted fevere landlords. 

“ The old fyfiem of the Highl: inds, fo long efiablifhed and deeply rooted, 
could not be broken up without a great degree of popular odium. When 
any proprietor grew tired of the lots of rent he fufiained, and refolved to en- 
joy the full value of his eftate, the clamours of the tenaniry were loud 
againft his unjuft and oppreflive conduét (as they deemed it), and were re- 
echoed from diftant parts of the kingdom. When a populous valley was 
Converted into fheep-walks, the author of the change was held up as an 
enemy of the public, who, for a fordid intereft, promoted the defolation of 
his country; and the remote confequences through which thefe ‘ partial 
— terminate in ‘ univerial good,’ were not to be feen by Yuperficial ob- 
ctvers, 
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“ The gentlemen of the Highlands might have repelled thefe alperfions, 
by appealing to the undeniable yeneral right of landed proprietors to ma- 
nage their property for their own advantage: but this argument was too 
much at variance with the eftablified prejudices of their neighbourhood to 
be well received. Confcious, therefore, of the unpopularity of their con- 
duct, and fore under thele impreflions. they acted as if diffident of the jul- 
tice of their own caufe, and inftead of meeting the queflion on fair and 
manly grounds, recriminated with acculations of capricious difcontent on 
the part of the people, excited only by the artifices of men who had an in- 
tereft to delude them. 

«* Such motives ef pique, and a remnant of the feudal pride which a nu- 
merous clan was calculated to inipire, have perhaps more influence than 
any view of pecuniary interett, in exciting a jealous antipathy againft emi- 
gration in the minds of the more confiderable proprietors of the High- 
lands; and this may account for a fingulr contradiétion that bas been fren 
quently oblerved. Many of thele gentlemen have, in their cooler moments, 
acknowledged, that the over-population of their eftates was a lofs to them 
and expreiled a wiih that a great proportion could be removed, and 
have neverthelefs been warmed, even to indignation, when any of their 
own tenantry thowed a dilpofition to emigration. When their feelings have 
been roufed, the phantom of antient prejudice has put to Right every fober 
confideration of intereft.” 


On the condu& of the Highland Society, and the Emigrant Regula- 
tion Bill, Lord Se!kirk’s obiervations are extremely fevere becaufe per- 
feétly juit. ‘* Every manly heart will revolt at fuch means emploved 
to reftrain the exercife of an acknowledged natural right, and the in- 
dignation which every act of oppreffion muft excite, may actually im- 

| thofe to emigration who would never have thought of it.” The 
pretence of the Emigration Bill is, ‘* To regulate the tran{portation 
of emigrants in fuch a way that no undue profit may arife from its 
being conducted in a manner deftructive to the paflengers.” But it 
appears, beyond the poffibility of doubt, that thefe regulations can 
ferve no other object whatever, than to enhance the expence of paf- 
fage. This object is not indeed entirely difavowed by the fociety, 
In the hiftery of their tranfactions the regulations are fpoken of as 
“having the effect of a certain neceffary buithen on the voyages of 
emigrants.” The peculiar obje&s of that inftitution lead them to pay 
an exclufive attention to the local interefts of one diftrict, They 
have given their opinion not in the character of a judge, but as a party 
in the caufe, as reprefenting one clafs of men, for whom they appear 
as advocates at the bar of the public. 

Our author keeping in view an important diffinGion he had noticed 
and infifted on between cotters and {mall tenants, aflumes it as fuffie 
ciently proved, which we think is not affuming too much, that emis 
gration to a greater or lefs extent is likely to go on from the highlands 
until the latter clafs be entirely drained of, fhews that it is an objed 
deferving of both attention and exertion, to fecure thefe emigrants to 
our colonies, rather than abandon them to a foreign country. 

Lord Scikirk in his concluding chapter gives fome account of the 
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nart which he himfelf tock in regard to the fettlers whom he conveyed 
o Prince Edward’s [fland, Nova Scotia, in 1803: the difficulties at- 
ending the project, its progr. fs, and final fucce's. It appears that he 
anaged the particular or genius of ebout eight hundred highlanders 

th great addr fs. He provided for ther wants, directed their efforts, 
omforted them under vifappointments and herdfhips, and animated 
hem to perleverance. Atlatt the profpect of abundance diffuled uni- 
erfal fatistaction, and every doubi as to the eligibility of the fituation 
xed on for the fertlement feemed to be removed. ‘** There were 
| Bhree or four families who had net gathered a crop adequate to their 
| Bwn fupport: but many others had a confiderable fuperabundance. 
7 he extent of land in cultivation at the different hamlets was found 
- Bo be in the proportion of two acres, or thereabouts, to each able work- 
= Bing hand: in many cafes from three to four. Several boats had alfo 
» BBcen built, by means of which acontiderable fupply of fifth had been 


§ Bbtained, which formed a trifling addition to the {tock of provifions,” 
1 Brus, ina little more than one year, from the date of their landing on 
: he ifland, had thefe people made themfelves independent of any fup- 


ply that did not arife from their labour, 

In the hiflory of this fettlement, there is fomething very interefting. 

he character and circumftances of the colonifis, and the charaéter, 
1- Biscumftances, and views of their leader, are cqually affecting. A 
r- Myoung nobleman, of large tortune, toflead of refigning himfelf to the 
od Mfual diffipation, at a great rifk of fortune, by a facrifice of pleafure 
n- Mend eafe, and certainly not without perfonal danger, leads a poor op- 
n- Mpretled people acrofs the Atlantic, in queft of a new fettlement, by 
he M@ubduing the afper:ties of favage nature. Had the Earl of Selkirk’s 
on Mayiews extended no farther than the tmprovement of his own property, 
its Mane might, withouc any lofs, and with much lefs trouble, have found 
it Mettiers enough in the diftri€ts where the cuftom of emigrating tothe 





an fame quarter was already eftablifhed. But this was nct his purpofe. 
af. Mile had undertaken to fettle thefe lands with emigrants, whofe vic ws 
ty. gavere directed towards the United States, and wiihout any with to in- 
as Merea’e the general fpirit of emigration; and he could not, therefore, 


of 


void giving more than ordinary advantages to thofe who fhould join 





ay aim. Certain prejudices, too, entertained againft him, and induf- 
vey Metioufly fomented, made it neceffary for him to extend his offers of 
ty encouragement as far as he could, without a total difregard of his own 


itereft, 

in former times, the chiefs of clans fet a greater value on men 
an money: now they fet a greater value on money than men. If 
hey, like other landed proprietors, are allowed a full and free exer- 
ife of power over their eftates, the depopulation of the Highlands is 
matter of courle. When the gicat landholders lived on their eftates, 
midft their people, their clans, their power, confequence, and no {mall 
gree of note was eafily maintained, without racked rents: but now, 
wer, confequence, and fuppofed dignity, are fought after by reforting 
» the capital; and all manner of GILLIES, or fervants for particular 
purpofes,. 
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colonies might abfolutely be fettled en wafte lands in the low Jands: 
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purpofes, are exchanged for valets, grooms, footmen, &c. To re. 
medy the evils flowing from this new order of things, Lord Selkik 
would encourage emigration to our own colonies; and this woull 
certainly be betrer economy than to let the emigrauts pals into other 
countries. But it would be better ftill, if poflible, to retain them a 
home. Though it may be better for both the landlord and fervant, 
that there fhould be a imall number of moderate farms, than a great 
number of {mall ones, yet an exceffive monopolization of farms, even 
m the Highlands, fhould be avoided ; for this would lead ultimately 
to the detriment of both the landholders and the nation. Men have 
a kind of natural right to the foil they occupy, on the fulfilment of 
the conditions to which they and their ancettors have been accultomed, 
This does not render rents fixed and ftationary: they may and muf 
be raifed in proportion to the depreciation of money ; but {till the oc. 
cupants, the adual cultivators of the forl, fhould not be treated a 
mere aliens, or an accidental aflemblage of vagrants, fharpers, and 
pedlars ina fair. That land is beft difpofed of by a competition 
among monied capitalifts, that is, by auction, is a very pleafing 
doctrine to thofe whofe only aim is, to bring moft money into their 
pockets with the leaft trouble; but the language of paternal and found 
policy is very different. Do not banifh the labourer of the land, but 
encourage him, by all poffible and fafe means, to become an inde- 
pendent cultivator—a cultivator on his own account; break entails; 
quath exceflive monopolization, If the demands of commerce drawa 
number of hands into towns, yet ftill every encourayement fhould be 

iven to hamlets and villages. Entatls, and the progrefs of the mono 
polization of farms, are the bane of health, population, virtue, and 
happinefs. Landholders have a right to the foil which they inberit 
or purchafe ; but beyond the prefent and actual value of the Jand fo 
inherited or purchafed, there is a farther value, which, if it does not 
belong wholly to the ftate, yet isa juft and proper obje& of political 
management and control—the poflible and contingent value—a value 
that may be fuperadded by wife economy—a certain {ufceptibility or 
improveability. If great landlords negleét this, and drive away ploughs 
and {pades, on pretence of bringing their hogs to the beft markets, and 
thus {trip the land of its foundeft defenders, then the legiflature hasa 
right and ought tointerfere, Weearneftly recommend to Lord Selkirk, 
and al! men who think as ferioufly as he does, on the great objects of 
egret ceconomy, an attentive perufal of Capt. Newle’s Tour in 

sngland and Scotland, but, above all, Profeflor Ogilvie’s E/fay o 
the Right of Property in Land, which is the beft book that was ever 
written on political ceconomy, if the great end of this {cience be, 
how to promote the ftrength, wealth, virtue, and happinefs of a nz 
tion, and all this without any rafh and dangerous innovation, by gra 
dual and progreflive improvement. We fuppofe that there is not by 
any means fuch a proportion of waite lands, that is, lands wafte, but 
that might be cultivated, in the Highlands as inthe lowlands, New 
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not fo, we prefume, in the Highlands: but there is one [pecies of 
cultivation that might be carried to any extent, and which wou'd fur- 
nifh employment to all who seally want it in the Highlands, namevy, 
the planting of timber. Timber is of flow growth, and does not 
meet the cravings of a neceflitous land-proprietor : yet, for the en: ou- 
ragement of planting, let it be obierved, that the very thinnings of the 
foreft trees, planted by the prefent Earl of Fife, on his extentive ef- 
tates, bring him an annual income of above 1oocl. and are every year 
increafing in value. The whelgwf his Lordthip’s rurai ceconomy is 
,a perfect model for imitation to th Scotch lords and lairds. A bank 
might be eftablifhed for lending money, at legal intereft, for inclof- 
ing, or fencing, and planting barren traéts, on the bafis of the num- 
ber of trees planted for a fecurity, in the way of mortgage. 

We cannot but approve and applaud the Earl of Selkirk’s views, in 
leading the emigrants, that would otherwife pafs into the United 
Provinces of America, to our own colonies ; but We enter our pro- 
telt againft the principle, that efytes are abioluccly at the arbitrary 
and capricious di{pofal of their lords, without all regards to the ine 
terelts of the Rotter ; and that nothing more ts to be done than to let 
them, like a houfe, or {hop in a town, to the beft bidder. 

As planting trees ought to be one of the principal occupations of 
the cultivators in Scotland, fo the felling of trees, and clearing of 
ground, is the grand bufinefs of the new fxctlers in America, as 1t is 
in all new fettlements. We read in the Book of Pfalms, that ** In 
former days, a man was held in eftimation, according to the ftrength 
or addrefs with which be lifted up his axe on thick trees. lor the be- 
nefit of Lord Selkirk’s, and other fettlers in America, we fhal: {tate 
to his Lordfhip a fact, of the truth of which we are well and mi- 
nutely informed by an eye-witnefs. 

The inftrument which the Malays ufe for the cutting down of wood 
is a {mall hatchet, with a very obtufe edge, like a wedge. It is fixed 
with a piece of {mall rattan or cane, to an elattic handle, abc ut four 
feet long; by which the force of the ftroke is much increafed ; and as 
they direct it with exaétnefs, the edge is never turned, although the 
wood of many of the trees is exceedingly hard. A dozen of {trong 
Malays, thus armed, will clear away a great deal of ground in a very 
fhor: time ; and in their mode of proceeding, there appears too a great 
deal of ingenious contrivance. ‘In moft woods, whether from a long 
continued or wolent wind in one direétion, or ‘rom whatever caule, 
the trees all acquire a flight inclination oné way. Of this cicum- 
ftance the Malays take advantage. Having cut a little way (perhaps 
One-third) into the fides of two or three-hundred trees whore the in- 
clination is, and whofe branches are al! peshaps entwined and inter- 
mixed with each other, they at laft fix upon fome large tree in the 
tear, which they entirely cut down. This in its fall carres down 
all thofe that were notched next to it; thofe next tothem ; and fo on 
as far the trees have been cut into. In this manner, a mafs of trees 
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of {ome hundred yards in length, and perhaps fifty in breadth, is cut 
down wm the courle of a day, which could not be cut down, each by 
each, in lefs than a week. ' 

We cannot difmifs the little tra& before us, without noticing, that 
it is admirably well compofed. The arrangement is clear, the ftyle 
proper and per/picuous ; the arguments follow each other, in the man- 
ner of a mathematical demonftration ; and the whole breathes an air 
of candour, moderation, and a liberal and courteous mind ; all which 
graces of ftyle, fentiments, and manners, contribute to bring forward 
and imprets the general refult om the mind, with an efficacy and 
force that is not to be produced, almoft by any reafoning couched in 
language flovenly, ungrammatical, obfcure, and difgufting. And fuch 
is the general ftyle of even men of genius, who have been converfant 
with things, but not with books. They will tell you, in their pre- 
faces, that they do not pretend to the ornaments of {tyle : fo much the 
better; but, alas! their ftyle is not only barbarous and difgufting, 
but, for want of logical arrangem @t and grammatical precifion, in 
many inftances obfcure, and in fome altogether unintelligible. 


Mimoirs of C. M. Talleyrand, de Perigord, one of Buonaparte’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, his Grand Chamberlain, and Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honour, Ex-Bifhop of Autun, Ex-Abbé of Celles and 
St Dennis, Se. Containing the Particulars of bis private and public 
Life, of his intrigues in Boudoirs, as well as in Cabinets, By the 
Author of the Revolutionary Plutarch. 1amo, 2 vol. Pp. 830. 
12s. 6d. Murray. 1805. 


HESE memoirs cannot fail to be interefting to all readers whe 

take any intereft in the pafling events, or inthe public characters 
of the day. They appear to be written from authentic fources of in- 
formation, and much in the fame ftyle as the Revolutionary Plutarch, 
which has run puget. four editions, which was reviewed by us at 
fome length, on its firft appearance, and our opinion of which feems 
to have received the fanction of the public, by the rapidity with 
which the work has been citculated. We cannot attempt to analyze 
the mafs of materials which compofe the checquered life of this apol- 
tate prelate of the Romifh Church, confiftent.in nothing but infamy, 
By the author’s preface it will be feen that he has exhibited his here 
in every poffible point of view. ** In thefe volumes Talleyrand has 
been expofed in his true colours, as a fubje&t, as a Chriftian, as an 
intriguer, as a politician, and asalover. Since they were fent to the 
prefs, we have been favoured by a gentleman of rank, a Bricifh fub- 
ject now in England, with fome traits illuftrating Talleyrand’s cha- 
racter asa friend.” Here a long account follows of his treatment 
of the gentleman in queftion ; of which we fhall merely obferve that 
it proves his friendfbip to be on 23 par with his other good and amiable 
qualities. 
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We fhall extract the brief furnmary of this mifereant’s character, 
from the clole of the fecond volume, remarking that it is preceded by 
fome information of a contolatory nature to ail te friends of virtue 
and guodnels. 


« France muft foon be delivered of one of her great criminals, and Eng- 
land of one of her moit inveterate foes, By debauchery, intemperance, and 
gluttony, Ta!leyrand’s conititution is entirely broken, and his health detiroy- 
ed. Neither yearly journeys to the coati for bathing in the fea, nor yearly 
vilits to the mineral tprings at Atx la Chapelle and Bareuge ; neither the 
preferiptions of the faculty, nor the drugs of quacks, can long p event a 
difflolution which continual exceiles muft haften. Da mihi, Domine, mortem 
justi dujus, laid Talleyrand, when he heard lalt fummer that the fenator 
Fargues had expired fuddenly in the arms of his mifirefs — This is an au- 
thentic confeflion of his prefent religious as well as moral nouous: as he 
has lived profligate, he prays to die unrepeoting. 

« Nature had bellowed on Talleyrand a fir{t rate genius. An early en- 
trance into fociety procured him an early knowledge of mankind, aud iup- 
plied the improvements others obtain by alliduous application and by pro- 
found meditations. Having, with the mofi vicious propentities, the duties 
of his order as an ecclefiaitic to obferye, or at leaft to guard the appearance 
of them, hypocrily firit became neceilary, and atterwards habitual. Club- 
footed from his birth, he ftudied to banith the fenie of his deformity by in- 
finuating manners, obliging attentions, and an agreeable converiation. 
Ambitious to pleafe, he acquired an ealy penetration to dilcover whether 
he could aferibe his fuccefs to his merit or to his sank; or his milcarriage 
to want of adroitnefs on his part, or want of di‘crimination in his compa- 
nions. By degiees he accuttomed himfelf to draw acute and accurate eon- 
clufions, more from what he obferved in the mind, than heard {rom the dil- 
courfes or profetlions of thofe with whom he aflociated. Duplicity was, 
then added to hypocri'y, and treachery to both. He carried, therefore. 
with him into office all the vices, all the qualities, all the habits, which 
in times of trouble, of rebellion, of revolution, make men con|picuous tor 
eminence; but which, in orderly and regular times, under moral and law- 
ful governments, would make them fhunned as dangerous, de!piied as con- 
temptible, or punifhed as wicged. The tmmorality of his private site ace 
companied him in his public tiation. His policy has therefore been fraud ; 
his conferencess deceptions ; his negoctations, intrigues; his agrcemeuls, 
impostures; his promises, infidelities; and his treaties, acts to delude the 
unway, to dupe the unfulpicious, to crufl the weak, to humble the ele- 
vated, to plunder the rich, to entflave the fec, to rule the powerful, and to 
opprefs and tyrannize them all; the firongeit and beti guarded fiate, as 
Well as the mott defencele’s community, thoie who confided in his juttice 
of generofity, or thofe who trulied only to their own value and re- 
loarces, 

* OF former French minifters, he poflefes the financial abilities of a 
Sully, the political capacity and duplicity of a Richelwu, the cunning and 
Cupidity ofa Mazarin, the commercial knowledge of a Colbert, the infen- 
fibility and cruelty of Louvois, the profligacy and depravity of Dubois, the 
method and perfpeeuity of Fleury, the penetration of Choi cul, the fupple- 
nels of Maurepas, and the activity of Vergennes, Though from haughtine’s, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


he affefts to depend upon his fecretaries and inferiors for tranfacting the 
chief butinefs of his office, nothing efcapes his attention, With great faci- 
lity, he decides in tome few hours what has puzzled the comprehention of 
others for a week, 

“* Education unfolds talents received from the hand of nature; but their 
adaptation to time, and their juft application to extraordinary junctures, are 
the work of reafon, cultivated and enlightened by experience. There 
were, no doubt, in France great generals, itateimen, and men of genius, 
fixteen years ago; but they wanted the letlon of adverfity, the examples of 
the triumphs of the revolution, the fecrets of its firength, and the ule of the 
weapons proper to defend or to oppofe it. 

‘¢ But of what benefit to civilized fociety have all Talleyrand’s natural 
and acquired talents been? What advantage have his contemporaries de. 
rived, or can future ages expect, from his high tation, mighty influence, 
decifjve tranfaéctions, and all-powerful achievements? Have they procured 
for France liberty and happinefs, and other nations tranquillity and fafety} 
Open the map of the world, and not a country is found in which France, 
under his minifiry, has not committed fome Betton. infringed fome 
treaty, or violated fome principle of the law of nations. 


«‘ Periere mores, jus, decus, pietas, fides; 
Et, qui redire nelcit chm perit, pudor !” 
SENECA, 


We cannot difmifs thefe volumes, which contain much ufeful in- 
formation, and much entertaining matter, without expreffing a with 
that fome parts of them had been fupprefled. “The amorous intrigue 
of this profligate prieft are almoft too difgufting to be read with 
patience; and the letters figned Cordelia, ought not to have been tranf- 
lated ; and indeed it had been better, in our opinion, if they had not 
been publifhed. The typographical errors are numerous; but we 
underftand that they were owing to the abfence of the author from 
town, while the volumes were in the prefs. They will, of courfe, 
be corrected in a fecond edition, which is already called for; 
and we hope that the intelligent author will embrace that oppor 


tunity of profiting by our fuggeftions for the remova! of fome other 
defeéts. 


DIVINITY. 





A Sermon, preached at the Vifitation of the venerable the Archdeacox of Norwich, 
holden at Walfingham, May 3, 1804; and printea at the defire of the Clergy 
prejent. By (the Reverend) Matthew Skinner, M.A. F.A.S. Reétor of 
Wood Norton with Swanton Novers, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Onflow. 8vo. Pp. 24. 1s. Stewardfon; Fakenham. 


ROM the following text—** The Servant of the Lord muf not firive ; bis 

be gentle unto all Men; apt to teach; patient 3” Mr. Skinner takes occa 

fion to expatiate, in language clear, correét, and impreffive, on the virtues 
Of patieuee and forbearance (if the latter may be dignified with the ap- 
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Divinity. 69 
ellation of 2 virtue) as neceflary to be continually exercifed by a minifter 
of the gofpel. From the general pofition it is impoffible for any fesious 
Chriftian to diffent; but we think that the preacher carries his argument 
rather too far when he fays, ‘* Jet us be quiet and paffve ;” for certainly if 
we remain pafsve while our enemies are ad?ive, a confequence very naturally 
to be expected is, that the £Ai/m fbops will become full, and the churches 
nearly empty. Aivity is furely not incompatible with gentlenefs or pa- 
tience ; the objeé& of St. Paul was to recommend Chriftian leaders toavoid 
thofe difputes which have a tendency to engender /rifés, as, indeed, he 
exprefsly fays in*the preceding verfe ; and not to urge them to be pa/ive, 
in fituations which require adtivity, 

On the firft words of the text Mr S. juftly obferves that the fervants of 
the Lord ‘are, as it were, his very domettics; wear his garb; tread his 
courts; fpeak in his name; itand between him and his people; intercede 
for and blefs them in his name; deliver his commands ;”’ &c.—** No man 
taketh this honour unto hinifelf; no perfon aflumed the Levitical prieft- 
hood, unlefs called by the Almighty as Aaron was: our Saviour had an 
everlafting prietthood conferred on him by God, after the fimilitude of 
Melchifidec’s: he appointed the apoftles to their high office, by the effu- 
fion of the Holy Ghoit; who, in their turn, appointed others to aflift and 
fucceed them, by the impofition of hands; and from thefe is the prieft- 
hood defcended to us, in uninterrupted fucceliion.” 

The Sermon contains many other judicious obfervations on the conduét, 
manners, and amufements of the clergy, which are deferving of their feri- 
ous attention. 


A Vindication of Defenfive War, and of the Military Profejfion. A Sermon, preached 
before the North Worcejter Volunteers in the Parifo Church of Lewk/oury, on 
Sunday, May 12, 1805. By the Rev. Jeremiah Smith, M.A. Affitant 
Curate of Mofely, and fecond Mafter in the Free Grammar School, 
—— Knott and Lloyd, Birmingham; Cadell and Davies, 

ondon. 


IN a fhort preface to this Sermon the author has flightly noticed that 
which was fome time fince publifhed by Mr. Warner of Bath, entitled, 
“ War inconfiftent with Chriflianity ;”? which he juftly conceived to con- 
tain doctrines both “ irrational and unfcriptual.” The opportunity of 
preaching before the corps to which he has the honour to be chaplain, 
afforded him a favoarable occafion of combatting the fentiments of Mr. W. 
and of entering his proteit againit them, as weil as againft others of a fimi- 
lar tendency. 

His text is taken from A&ts x. ver. 1,2, 3, 4. Thecafe ofthe centurion 
there mentioned, we think with him, is a futficient re. atation of the loofe 
reaionings of his opponents on this iubjeci—bar let iim {peak for himfeif. 

“¢ If to bear arms,” fayshe, “* be abfolucely and eflentially finful, why 
Was not this officer of the Italian band explicitly informed of a truth {o 
interefting ? It the military liie neceflarily preclade the acquifition of the 
Chriftian graces, how came he to be diftinguithed by habituai piety? If 
nothing praifeworthy can be learned froma igidi:s, now happeved it that 
his family had been taught the fear of Goar f his calling could not tal 
to chill the emotions of pity, how unaccountable is his praciice of giving 
i 3 much 
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much alms to the people? If no ane can belong to the army of his earthly 
king without violating his allegiance to his heavenly Sovereign, what fhall 
we fay of the bleffed affurance fupernaturally given to him ‘ thy prayers 
and thine alms are gone up as a memorial before God.” 

This is well faid, and in our opinion is noteafily to be refuted. It is not 
within our plan to enter much into the doétrines contained in fingle fer- 
mons, onlefe we find them fuch as are direétiy hoftile to the religion, mo- 
rality, or law of the country.—-On the fubje&, too, of this difcourfe we 
have frequently had occasion to fpeak at large. We fhall, therefore, only 
offer to our readers another quotation or two, and Jeave them to determine 
for themfelves. 

«* Let che right of repelling attack once be given up, and let the exer- 
tion of paffive courage alone be allowed, what a mafs of evil will be in- 


troduced into the w ona i ?. The unrefifting doctrine is an invitation to every | 


aggrefior, and an encouragement to every robber. With refpect to indi- 
viduals, it gives over the weak as a prey to the ftrong, the unoffending to 
the ty:annical, the induflrious to the flothful, the provident to the thought- 
lefs.. As ta communities, by ftimulating the barbarous horde to invade 
their more opulent, more enlightened, and refined neighbours, it checks 
the fpirit of indultry, ftops the progrefs of the arts, leffens all their attendant 
blefings, and thus tends to reduce every nation to a favage ftate. —Under 
this fyftem liberty would perith from off the earth—it is a fuicidal fy item.” 

Again, in anfwer to the queftion fo triumphantly put by an opponent, 
«« Can devotion lodge in a foldier’s breaft ?” 

«« Weill may we expedt his breaft to be its favourite abode. It is but 
natural that he, the continyance of whofe life is peculiarly precarious, 
fhould turn his thoughts to futurity with greater earneRnefs and frequency 
than others. By no means then let the ingenuous youth, whofe infant mind 
has been duly trained by pious parents, deem the union of piety and courage 
impofiible, or even difficult: Jet him remember, for the confirmation of his 
jult and laudable defires, of his wife and holy refolutions, that our Saviour 
and his apofles have felected more examples of devotion and zeal from 
this mod. of life than perhaps from any other.” 

The following prflage, with wiich we fhall conclude, is of the greatef 
importance, and fhould be fo confidered by every foldier in the united 
kingdom. 

« The volunteer by fepping forward at the call of his menaced coun- 
try, ftands pledged that he will a@ in every relation, and in ev ery tranf- 
adtion of his lite, as becomes a man and a Chriftian. ‘There cznnot in fad 
be a more dangerous error, than ta rely on a detached and fol: itary inftance 
of virtue, abfurdly fuppofing that the difcharge of our duty in one parti- 
cular exonerates us from an attention to it in others. ‘he patriotic fpirit 
which has been fhewn, cannot be too zealoufly cultivated, or too warmly 
commended, But that alone is not fufficient, ‘To undaunted courage, t0 

a readinefs in undergoing fatigue, to alacrity in fubmitting to various fa 
cifices, to a prompt and punétual execution of orders on which fo much 
depends, mult be added jhe fteady cultivation of every perfonal and every 
focial excellence. We mutt do juftly, we muft love mercy, and we mutt 

walk humbly with Gods for without holineis no man fhall fee the Lord, 
and mgteoufnefs alone can permanently exalt a nation. ‘Too poflible is 
it, that while we carefully confider, and diligently employ, the beft me- 
thods of defending our country, we may not be futiciently attentive 
the 
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Divinity. ’ ”] 
the falvation of our own fouls; nay, while the arm jn one way is raifed 
for the defence of our high national advantages, a corrupt example may 
be undermining the foundation of them in another, and our vices may 
injure incomparably more than our valour can benefit. External attack 
may indeed be more eafily repelled than the ruinous effects of general fel- 
fithnefs, venality, and profligacy averted.—The latter are as dangerous 
maladies faftening on vital parts.” 

From the large extracts we have made from this difcourfe an opportunity 
is given for‘eath of our readers to form his own opinion—for ourfelves we 
fcruple not to declare, that the fentiment, tile, matter, and f{pirit of this 
publication have our moft cordial approbation. 


A Sermon to Servants, with a Dedication to Mafters and Miftrefis. By the Rev: 
John Riland, M. A. Reétor of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickthire. 


ECCE iterum Crifpinus! Callous to reproof this author ventures aga 
to expofe himfelf. The purity of his intentions was-never called in quef- 
tion, nor is it material how he difpofes of his emoluments from his chapels 
in Birmingham. Our concern is only with him asa writer, and when we 
pafs from the perufal of our eminent and found divines to any of his com- 
pofitions, we fhall, in the language of the facetious Mr. Wilkes, call them 
Hog’s wafh after a bottle of Champagne. Letthe reader judge for himfelf. 

Dedication. ‘ When I wrote for them I wrote alfo for you. Your 
good as well as, and in their’s is meant by me in writing, and [ hope will 
be meant by you in reading ”’—** The whole family will be better, live 
more holily, comfortably, and happy” for happily.—‘t The apottle fays, ye 
mafters do the fvme things unto them, that is, all things which are for their 
good, in body and foul, which belong to them, and which you are to do 
on the like good principles as they are to you.” Perhaps in the MS. It 
was, as they are to do to you. 

In the body of the fermon he begs leave to lay before them “ fome 
{criptural particulars.’”’ He tells them that they are to ferve their mafter 
well, becaufe thereby they are to ferve their God well ; they muit do the 
latter to do the former; aad, he adds, ‘will it not be the fame thing to 
you whether your maiter is clofe to you or a mile from you. Surely it 
ought, fay 1; furely it will, fay you. Servants are co {peak prertily, lovingly, 
fubmiflively.”—*« Tie obliging tempers, pleafing and pleajtd, fhould be pre- 
valent the family through, kitchen and parlour.” ld owards the conclufion 
he quotes a friking thought, which he met with fomewher. in his reading, 
and it isa fayaurite one in that fchool to which our author belongs, though 
the fublimity is to others a litle queftionable 

“ The eternal falvation of one foul is of greater importance and bi 
with greater events, than the falyation of a whole kingdom for any limited 
time, though jt were for the {pace of ten thoufand ages, becaule there will 
come up a point, an inftant in eternity, when that one foul fhall have exiited 
as many ages as all the individuals ofa whole kingdom ranged in ciofe 
fucceifion will in the whole have exifted in the {pace of ten thoufand ages. 
lherefore one foul is capable of a longer fpace of happinefs or mifery, 
throughout an endlefs eternity. (for that will ftill be before it) than a whole 


kingdom is capable of in ten thoufand ages.” 
F4 The 
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The moft pleafing part of fome compofitions is the conclufion, and the 
well known rule of the poet has been obferved. 


Denique fit, quod vis, Amplex duntaxat et unum. 


«« O fervant, whoever thou art, ‘this is thy foul; yes, this is thy foul. 
And will you be carelefs about it inftead of being careful for it, Will 
you not feek till you find God’s work of faving grace in it, till you can 
fay as they (not David) of old faid, Come all ye that fear God and J will 
tell you what God has done for my foul? ’Tis to be feared that the 
greatett part of fervants negle& their fouls—be not you of that number. 
Leffon it Sy one, if others will not leffon ii dy more. If others /oof theirs, 
loofe not yours ; but labour to fave your own and their’s alfo, and your 
mailers.” 

This difcourfe might have been difmified in a much more concife way, 
if confidered only per fe; thefe Bavii and Meevii in theology might fink 
by their own heavinefs into merited contempt and oblivion. But pofletling 
a rage of orofelyniim, accufing directly or indireétly the tegular and well 
<«ducated clergy; they ougit to be expofed, that the Chriftians may attend 
tho'« places ot worfhip where the doétrines and precepts of Chriftianity 
are explained and illuftrated in plain, eafy language, without vulgarity, 
without coarfenefs, and without conceit. 


NOVELS. 





S:, Julian in a Series of Letters, By Mrs. J. T. Serres. Svo. Ppr- 167, 
Ridgway. 15005. 


\ E have here another proof of the talents of a lady whofe powers are 

noticed in another part of our prefent namber. The plot which thefe 
letters convey Les ina very {mall compals. The herome, Viola, is im Jove 
with Si. Juhan, but a union is oifered by thole who pollefs a natural autho- 
rity over the lady. The lovers are, therefore, obliged to hold a clandel- 
tine corre! (ponde: nee, in which the author leems tu have made Rousseau her 
model, They breathe math ardou: on both fides. But unfortunately the 
herome is he elled to marry an old French nobleman of high rank, and 
large | offstlions. The venerable bufband is a very amiable man, and the 
lady is as happy with him as the could poffibly expect to be with a man at 
his time of hi e, and deprived of the object of her choice. St. Julian is, of 
courle, very miferable, but is cheered by a homely maxim among lovers, 
viz. ‘“ While there is /ife there ts hope. ” At length the hutband very 
conveniently drops into the grave, and in due time the lovers renew their 
tender intercourfe, and St. Julian is content to wed his mifireis though he 
does not take her “ withering on the vigin thorn.”~—It 1s evident that the 


author does not eltimate this work highly as fhe docs her poetical effu- 


fions as the has by no means /ent it into the world with to fairan exterior. 


Scenes of Life, a Novel in Three Volumes. By T. Harrall, Efqg. Pr. 630. 
Crofby and Co. 1805. 


PREFIXED to thefe volumes is a dedication to John Gifford, Efq. 
which, many perfons will be apt to conclude, the aathor’s friend{hi ip bad 
rather 
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rather warped his judgment; at all events, however his wnder standing may 
be impeached by thefe who think his praiies undeierved, they certainly are 
highly creditable to his feedings. We thall tranicribe his preface as it ex- 
lains his motives for the compotition betore us, motives which, we feel 
perfuaded, our readers will concur with us in characterizing as honour- 
able. » ps s° . = . - °.,? ° 
“ The expolure of folly and the cailigation of vice fall, with peculiar 
propriety, within the iphere of the novelilt. tis his taik an common with 
, 
the dramatic poet,” 


To hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature ; 
Shew vice her forin, virtue her own image, 
The very age and body of the time 

It’s form aud preilure, 


« No character, however exalted by birth or adventitious circumflances, 
is beyond his reach; no object however contemptible in itlelf, if pernicious 
in effect, is beneath his notice. Extenfive as the univerie are the limits of 
his range; the barriers of nature are his only retiraint. 

« Novels and romances have of late years been too frequently rendered 
the vehicles of revolutionary and infidel principles; Holcro:t and Godwin, 
thoie redoubted {peculiiis (ipeculators) in literature and philofophy, led the 
van; and bringing up the rear, the morbid fentibility has added many vo 
lumes to the library of feduction. 


“«« Surely it is fair to oppofe an adverfary with his awn weapons! 


“ Coldnefs of contiitution and imbecility of intellect are the only apolo- 
gies which, in the prefent day can be alleged tor neutrality of principle, 
either civil or religious. Can I greet with the embrace of trendthip, the 
man whore fentiments are enveloped 'n myliery, whote conduct is in crut- 
able to the eye of inveftigation? No! L would rathtr take a terpent to my 
boiom, for his tiling would be neither unnatural nor unexpecied. Be at 
the tatk of the true philanthropiit to exhibit virtue in her tvit attractive 
form; to tear the vifor from the face of hypocrily; to drag the fhrinking 
culprit from his den, and confign bim over, together with the more daring 
villain, to the punifhment of lafting infamy. 

“ Tf more of amul/ement than of infiruction; more of narrative than of 
argument ; more of faacy than of philoiophy appear in the tollowing scenes 
of life, let it be remembered that novels are but feldom calculated for the 
meridian o! metaphytics; thac the prefent is not a (cientifie treatile, a polt- 
tical diiguifition, nor a theological diicourle; but is fimply a delineation of 
nature, intended asa relaxation from feverer fiudies; and for the perufal 
of thofe, who leave weightier performances untouched, Some anachrontims 
may perhaps, pretent themielves; they either relule from accilent or are 
adopted for utuity; and L folicit the reader’s indulgence in their behalf. 
Of the plot and characters I fhail anticipate nothing — 


‘ An honett man’s the nobleft work of God;’ 


and it is the indifpenfible duty of every honeft mah to yield his fupport to 
that community of which he may happen to be a member. Let none at- 
tempt to excufe himfelf on a plea of incapability ; for there is no individual 
lo poor, fo weak, fo, contemptible, who!e endeavours may not be pro- 
ductive of good, From a union of individuals-arifes the formation of a ers 
an 
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and from the exertions of each is its organization perlefied and continued, 
Impreffed with this fentiment, I venturé the following theets into the world, 
and howloever weakly my intentions may be executed, I truft, that 
they will not prove totally ineffe€tive. Conicious of their reétitude, what- 
foever reception they may experience, I fiand felf acquitted.” 

We doubt not but that Mr, Harrall’s fuecets will bear fome proportion 
to the goodnefs of his intentions; for he has certainly executed his part 
with ability, and in {iri conformity with the plan which he had marked 
out for himfelf. The ftory is natural and interefting, but principally valua- 
ble as being made the vehicle for many judicious oblervations, and jul 
opinions on men and things. We thall extract the remarks on the German 
drama, to fhew what the author’s principles are, and to convey fome idea of 
his fiyle of writing. 

«Can you not allow the exifience of merit in a foreigner?” 

“ Pardon me, Sir,’ | am not wanting in generofity: | can acknowledge 
merit even in my bittereft enemy; but as a member of givil fociety, | 
fhould confider mytelf deficient in duty it I did not uniiormly and firenu- 
oully oppole the extention of the German drama and its detefiable prin- 
ciples.” 

“ Your grounds of oppofition, my dear Sir?” 

“ 1 oppole it Sir, from a conviction of its moral turpitude. The people 
of England are trequently le:zed with a {pecies of mania, which fometimes 
appears under one torm, fometimes under another. Its prevailing fymptom 
at prefent is a violent penchant for German literature: but repletion and 
fatiety, with the appiication of appropriate medicines, will 1 trutt effect a 
cure, and common fenfe will again refume her throne. 

“I certainly need not inform any one here” continued Darnley, “ that 
the origin of dramatic performance was of religious tendency—that they 
were intended to ferve the be!t caules—thole of virtue and morality, 
Where thall we find more exalted fentiments, more fublime notions, than 
in the Greek tragedies ? By, painting virtue in her lovelicit colours, and 
pourtraying vice in her moft hideous form; by uniformly rewarding the one 
and *punithing the other, old men were confirmed in their principles of 
rectitude, and the Grecian youths were taught to emulate their god-like 
anceliurs. The noble Romans followed their example ; and the Britith fiage 
is alfo in poileffion of dramatic pieces which, in every excellence, may vie 
with the beft produciions of the ancient fchools. Is 1t not a national dilyrace 
that we muft have recourfe to the fophifticated performances of German 
poets, while the brilliant effufions of nature and in{pired genius he mouldeging 
on the thelf of forgetfulne!s ?—The Grecian and the Roman theatres were 
abufed, and fo have been the Britthh; the Mnoglith fiage although we have 
a licencer of plays has been converted into the pulpit of vice, and fenti- 
ments have been inculcated, which dilgrace humanity. 

“ To enter into the difcnilion of Artiotelian principles, to examine the 
ftru€ture of the fable, to afcertain the literary excellence of the popular 
Anglicited German plays, are foreign to the pee ; their moral, religious 
and political tendency is the grand object of animadverfion. The firtt of 
thefe exotics which we imported was Tie Stranger, from the prolific pen of 
the well known Kotzebue. What is the outline of tne Stranger ?—Truly 
no other than this :—The wife of an amiable man is feduced by a con- 
temptible coxcomb; and as the lady hertelt gives us to underttand, the 
yielded after a very little folicitation. The fenfible good man her a 
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knowing much better than herfelf what was requifite, had denied her fome 
filly gew-gaws, fome idle extravagance, which the more lady-lke animal 
her feducer thought fit to accommodate her with. Thele endea ing atten- 
tions gained her tender heart, and the fell an ealy victim to his artifice. 


« Virtue and pride, the guardians of her honor, 
Were lulled atleep, and luit aone was waking.” 


« She fell!—and what followed ?”—« the was punithed” you exclaim-—- 

oetical jufiice purtued and crufhed the offenders to the earth! no! at the 

clofe of the piece, the fond hutband and the guilty wife ruth into each other’s 
arms; and forget and forgive are the order @f the day. 

« Ts this-a fit picture to be prefented-to a Britith audience? Is it a fit 
model to be exhibited before Britih fair? Eng'ith ladies are celebrated for 
chaftity, and yet they prefs forward in crowds to behold the pernicious 
fcenes—Roulleau, Godwin, or Mary Wolliionecraft could not have tncul- 
cated a more baneful fentiment! ought a woman to be pre‘ented as an ea/y 
victim? ought the to potiets no fenfe of honor or of duty? —I can pity the 
innocent unfa!pecting girl who falls into the inare of fedu¢tion—I can exes 
erate the villain who betrays her. But can we fee! the fame emotions for 
the fall of the married woman, particularly when the temptation has been 
but slight ? No! a refpect for her own fair lame, a confciouinels of duty to 
her hufband, to her infant offspring, fhould in‘pire her with energy to refitt 
every allurement. A girl, potleffing the higheii notions of virtue may place 
her unfu'peciing confiderce in a villain, may be overcome by an affection 
pure as it is ardent, may be deluded by a promi'e of morriage ; but thefe 
excufes vanith before the married finner; gloating luft alone can urge her 
to the commiflion of a crime at which the tace of heaven mult bluth. She 
knows that difcovery muft blaft her reputation, and featter it to the con- 
tending winds, This is indeed placing woman in -the fame defpicable 
point of view that Mary Wollitoncralt has done, It is degrading her be- 
neath the brute creation, and all that can be offered tn extenuation is the 
flimfy and fallacious excufe, contained in thole /Aret‘y and olten quoted lines 
of Prior, 

* When poor weak women ¢o aftray, 
The fiars are more in fault than they.” 


“A bleffed doGrine this!” but you enquire, does the not repent ?— 
Granted! but then mark the moral. A woman may fin with impunity, 
and after a time be received to the arms of her hufband, without even an 
explanation taking place. 

“ Kotzebue, it (eems, in his prefige to a late edition of this play adduces 
a folitary infiance of a return to virtue, occafioned by witnefling tts repres 
fentation. The German author exults in the return of one female to the 
paths of virtue, effected by luis writings; but he informs us not how many 
they have plunged trom the throne of innocence into the aby fs of mifery. 

« Lovers Vows, by the fame author, like mott of his other pieces, is cal- 
eulated to render the higher orders of fociety ridiculous and obnoxious in 
the eyes of the vulgar. The nobles of a country are reprefented as devot- 
ing themfelves to criminal purfuits, while every virtue fparkles with 
proudeft luitre in the plebeian bofom. As to its moral tendency it is vety 
near a-kin to the Stranger: Frederick, an illegitimate fon, a common fol- 
tier, the hero of the piece, is a pattern of every thing that js excellent. 
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Count Caffel a man of birth and fortune, every thing odious and contem. 
tible; is aa admirable foil to fet off with ten-fold Jutire the virtues of the 
humble Frederick. Agatha, too, is another easy victim to feductive elo- 
quence. She expiates her crime it is truc; but afeduced female thould 
never be publicly exhibited but in terrorem to the {peciators. 

“© The Caile Secire, though not a native of Germany, is a {cion from 
the fame flock. On the firti { appearance of this drama, a perivdical writer 
enquired; whether by the introduction of Father Philip, he meant to re- 
vive old hatreds againft the clergy? ‘ Whether by the fentiments of his 
negroes, he withed to countenance the facred right of infurrection as prac. 
tiled lately inthe Welt Indies? And whether in the perlon of Earl Ormond, 
by pourtiaying a black iniiance of feudal tyranny, it was fuppoled to at- 
tach to the very exiftence of nobility ? 

‘« How are we to aniwer thele queries? The critic concludes with te!- 
ing us that the author is a member of parliament—another periodica! critic 
faid that the licenfer if he had known the intention of his office, would 
have struck his pe across fuch expreflions as Saviour of the world—God of 
Heaven, &c. Mr. Lewis did make fomething like an apology ; ; Mr. Lewis 
received a levere caltigation from the author of Purluits of Literature, and 
perhaps Mr, Lewis may act better another time. 

“ And what Siris your opinion of Pizzaro?” enquired Mifs Burton, 

‘of that unrivalled production of genius, that effulyent confiellation, that 
b azing wonder of dramatic fpleydour, which was the means of —a 
the jeafon a month beyond its ufual limits, fomethin y4 remains to be faid. 
Mr. Sheridan has indeed pruned it of many pernicious exuberances; but 
that which is radical will alw ays remain fo in a degree. Who but D**%, 
that fhamelets champion of vice in every form will dare to defend the ten- 
dency of this drama? That man has impioufly hurled the gauntlet of defiance 
in vindication of principles which we have prefumptive right to believe 
are his own: but let me afk the literary duelift if in Pizarro there be any 
thing like Christian Morality. Aie not the precepts and the religion of Chri- 
tianity held forth to contempt? Are not the idolatrous Peruvians reprefented 
as fuperior to the Chriftians in every point of view? Is not the Chriftian 
Alonzo a preacher of Deilm? 

‘© Where is the young, the inexperienced, the unthinking mind which 
applauds not the co mduct of Elvira, in her withed for allignation of Pizarro? 
Elvira’s fentiments intule a de eadly poifon, which require s the moft forcible 
counteraction: once eliabliih the precedent of private and individual right 
to the punifhment of crime, and we thall have murders in every fireet, al- 
faflinations in every corner ! 

“| Why thould we have thele volumes of infamy obtruded upon us whea 
@ ourfelves, we poilefs an exhaulilels mine of every excellence? Why 
fhould we thirft for deformed novelty, whcn we are in ample pottetfiou of 
native ftandard beauty? There is put one good which can pothbiy réfult 
trom the influx of this {pecics of German lirerature:—it may ftimulate fome 
of our Britith bards to furniih fomething which may command fupport : which 
may chafe the foreign montier from the ltage, and convert our theatres in- 
to temples of loyalty, of virtue, and of honour. 

“ Perhaps it may be allerted that we have no writers capable of produc 
ing this reformation in the public tafte. I deny the charge. Whether is it 
mure proper, that the people fhould lead genius, or that genius {hould lead 
the people? We have at leaft one poet who wight falely undertake the 
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cleanfing of the Augean flable: fincerely do I regret, that the elevated ge- 
nius of a Sheridan {hould floop to the fervility of Anglciting a German 
play, when its fainteat efforts of originality might call down thunders of de- 
jerved applaule ! 

« Admitting however that the prefent age affords # dramatic writers of 
merit, ftill we potlefs Shakefpeare, who far exceeds all others in exhibiting 
man under eveyy divertity of character and fituation, and of every move- 
ment of paflion. Where thall we meet with more grandeur and fublimity 
than in Shakelpeare? Wherever 4is magic pencil {preads its colours, 


« ?Tis nature’s genuine image, wild and grand, 
The ftrong marked picture of a matier’s hand.” 


‘If we pant for nerve and paflion, where fall we find fuch forcible delinea- 
tions? The pathetic Southern, the eloquent Rowe, and the tender and af- 
fecting Otway, too, command the tear ef love one Deis But not in trage- 
dy alone we ftand unrivalled; the comic mule has {miled propitious on our 
iiland. In {weet fimplicity, in ftrong, varied, poignant, and univerfal hu- 
mour, here Shakefpeare allio thines unequalled ; the genuine humour, too, of 
Beaumont and Fletcher—not to mention Dryden, Vanburgh and Farquhar, 
avith the brilliant, the electric wit of Congreve, may bid defiance to the 
world. 

“ Until thefe can be furpafled, let us fhrink from pernicious innovation ; 
let us fupport the humble efforts of the modern mule, nor leave the negleéted 

enius of Britain to {peed her reluctant flight to more congenial climes, 

“ T infift, however, that we dave writers of the /resent day, to whole 
performances, if you turn from the extravagant ravings, nonfente, and im- 
inorality of Kotzebue, you ‘ will pals from the contemplation of a puny 
bantling and his little itru€tures in the dutt, to the atchievements of giants 
of mighty bone and bold emprize, piling Otla on Olympus, and Pelium 
on Oila, till they fcale the fkies.’ 

But the time will come, when native merit fhall obtain its juft re- 
ward; when the afhes of departed excellence thall be again revered, when 
the infulted manes of Shakelpeare and Otway thall be appeafed!” 


POETRY. 


By Mrs. J. T. Serres. S8yvo, Pr. 190. 
1805. 


A Lady may be contented with nature if the is gifted with the power 
of excelling in one branch of the polite arts, and, according 
to report, the fair author of thefe poems has full rea‘on to be fatisfied with 
her genius for the pencil, if fhe fhould not be found able to handle the lyre 
with equal (kill. But Mrs. Serres, we have heard, has another realon to 
be fatified with the bounty of nature which, if latirical writers may be 
trufied, would be the mott defirable quality that nature could bellow 
on her fex, for the isa very beautiful woman, infomuch that though there 
is a very pleating likene!s of her prefixed to this volume, we are afluted 
that it does not render her juftice. The poems. before us are to be regard- 
ed rather as proofs of what the might have produced, if poetry had been her 
ftudy as much as the-fifter art. They indicate at leaft an amiable mind, 
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and an imagination that with praGtice may enable her to make a more con. 
fpicuous figure in poetical annals. The fair author (peaks of them in he; 
preface, with an interefiing diffidence that muft fmooth the brow of crit) 
cilm, if it could be fo very ungallant as to think of trampling upon the firj 
fhoots of female genius. The rhymes are not always correct nor the metre 
exact, but though her fights may fometimes foar above {cholaliic precilion, 
they never wander wholly from fentiment. At the end of the poems there 
is an opera entitled, the Castle of Avola, which exhibits fome promite of dra- 
matic ability. We thall tele@t one fpecimen of the merits of this little 
work, 


« FRIENDSHIP. 


« THE (an is grateful to the ep’ning role ; 
For, blefs’d not with its fmiles, her luftre goes , 
Bedew’d with nature’s tears fhe droops her head, 
And fades and dies upon oblivion’s bed.“ 

So friendthip to the mind each joy imparts ; 

Without its aid exiftence were in vain; 

It e’er delights to dwell in generous hearts, 

And where ’tis found, no felfith thought can reign. 
Then come, bleft Friendfhip! ever in my mind 

Proclaim thy power—tlty tran{ports let me feel, 
In adverfe fortune be a folace kind, 

For thou alone the wounds of fate can heal— 
For thou alone canst foothe each anxious thought, 
Subdue our forrows, and calm patience give; 

For from thy bleft{ example we are taught 

Thole golden rules tor which we ought to live. 
Depriv’d of Friendthip, what is human life? 

A wretched void—a delert of deipair, 

Within whole limits dwell eternal firife, 

Soul-cank’ring grief, mifery, and care!” 


Soldiers Fare, or Patriotism and Hosjitality, a Poem, respectfully inscribed to Robert 
Wigram, E ‘gs AL. P. Lteutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 6th Regiment, 
LL.¥. Bya Volunteer, 4to. Pe. 20. Is. 6d. Jones. 1805. 


THIS appears to be a tribute of gratitude from a volunteer to his colonel, 
and {o far it is praifeworthy. If we cannot compliment the author for his 
difplay of ‘poetical powers, for the energy of his thoughts, or tor the har 
mony of his lines, we may, without a compliment, congratulate him on the 
poffeffion of more etiimable qualities, a Joyal heart, and a truly patriotic 
fpirit. 


Sonnets and cther Poems: to which are added Tales in Prof. 1zmo. Pr. 136. 
4s. Blacks and Parry. 1805. 


THOUGH the age of chivalry be, indeed, no more ; though the heroes 
of the prefent day look more like grooms than knights errant; and though 
gallantry alfo have changed its very form and nature in thefe revolutionary 
tames, yet the fair author of theie poems has no occafion to dread the 

“« feverity” 
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¥ feverit of criticifm, becaufe fhe has done nothing to incur it. Her 
mufe is i. mufe of virtue, of feeling, and of tafte; and thefe are accom- 

lithments fo rarely met with, that favage and ferocious indeed muft that 
difpofition be which could feek to detra& from their merit, or to decry 
their productions. The Sonnets are chiefly of the defriptive kind; but 
they are penned with f{pirit, and are true tonature. We fhail extract che 


fixth as a fpeciu ven. 


Ve Addreffed to the Pillage Children of Kent, who prejimt Travellers pofing the Road 
with Nofe ILUYS. 


« Sweet, filing train! your pleafing tak _" 
The mountain-pink and {potted orchis bring 
Violets and hyacinths, of azure hue, 
And the fr {now -drops of the infant fpring : 
Tho’ venal minds the fimple tribute fcorn, 
Or pride, difdainful, view with brow auftere, 
Thefe bloffoms fpangled with the dews of morn, 
To fenfibility thall itill be dear, 
The artlefs offerings of the blamelefs hand ; 
And mild benevolence fhafl pleas’d beftow 
Her meed, to bid your little hearts expand, 
And {pread your dimpled cheeks with pleafure’s glow. 
Then, gentle village babes, your tafk purfue, 
And may life’s thorny paths be ftrew’d with flowers, for you.” 


The mifcellaneous poems alfo have confiderable merit. They difplay 
a correct tafie, and a chaflened imagination. ‘The tales in profe, though 
the longelt of them, ‘* Myrtle-Wood,” be intereiling, are entitled to lefs 
praife. The fentiments, indeed, are uniformly good, and the moral is ex- 
cellent; but they have fewer beauties and more blemithes than the poems, 
of which we fhall feleé&t two for the amufement of our readers; and, if 
they approve the fpecimen, as we have no doubt they will, they may be 
induced to read the whole of the volume, which we veature to aflure them, 
will amply repay them for their trouble, 


“«< On a BeauTirut CuiLp SLEEPING, 


“© ANGELS guard, and heav’n prote& thee! 
Ev’ry blefling gracious fend, 

Save from evil, and direct thee 
At pure virtue’s fhrine to bend. 


Soft, the lovely babe repofes, 

Wrap’d in flumber’s downy wing ; 
Soft, as zephyr breaths o’er rofes, 

In the {weeteft morn of {pring. 


Gentle dreams! that hover round him, 
Led by fancy, youth, and joy ; 
With your gaye& fcenes furround him ; 


And in fleep amufe my boy. 
r : kealth 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Health, fair queen of earthly pleafure! 
Round his brows thy garlands bind ; 

Dove-ey’d peace! {till dearer treafure, 
Ever blefs his infant mind. 


innocence and virtue lighting 

With their brighteft rays his morn ; 
Truth and Wifdom there uniting, 

Shall his riper years adorn, 


©! if ev’ry blifs poffefling 
Equal to my fondeft pray’rs, 
Sweetett boy ' each precious blefling 
Thy thrice happy mother fhares.” 


‘ 


To Mifs W. with the * Paffionate Shepherd to his Love,’ and the * Nymph’s Reply, 


«* LIKE this wife nymph’s, be your reply, 
When flatterers breathe the artful figh ; 
Nor, lovely maid, his fait approve, 

Who feeks with gifts to win your love. 


The tinfel coxcomb’s lures beware ; 
Light as the breath of fummer air, 
This gay ephemeron of an hour, 
Defpifes Love’s fubduing power. 


Nor yet a lift’ning ear incline 
To the infidious libertine, - 
For his unhallow’d breaft the glow 
Of chafte affection ne’er can know. 


The venal fycophant withftand, 
Who feeks, for wealth, to gain your hand, 
His heart to ev’ry paffion cold, 
Except th’ infatiable love of gold. 


But fhould a graceful youth appear, 
Wife, generous, tender and fincere, 
Who boatts a fair unblemifh’d name, 


Whofe conduct malice dare not Nietaes 


Who, like your Sire, delights to blefs, 
And fuccour virtue in diftrefs ; 
Whofe foul celeftial truth informs, 
And pure devotion’s f{pirit warms: 


Should fuch a youth, dear Fanny, fue, 
O! be his flame approv ‘d by you ; 
His worth your mind may july move 
‘ Yo live with him, and be his love.’ 








ee eee - — a 


“« Thefe elegant ti ttle halk: ads are inferted in Dr. Percy’s Reliques 
Ant ent Poetry, Vol. I. p. 220, the firft is afcribed to Chri ftopher Marlo 
who was killed by a ftab in a brothel ; the laft toSir Walter ‘Raleigh, # 
juvenile production of Ais pen.” 
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The Drama. 


With him beneath the altar bow, 
With him exchange the facred vow, 
Nor let the awful word obey, 

Your doubting heart with fear difmay. 


In love’s foft hand, the nuptial chain 
Becomes a gentle filken rein, 

Envvreath'’d with flowers, whofe vivid bloom 
Thro’ every feafon breathe perfume ; 


And truft me, Hymen’s genial ray 
Can gild with blifs live’s wintry day, 
And o’er encircling plains of fnow, 
Bid lilies {pring and rofes blow. 


Then let_no rifing doubts annoy, 

Mp The fun-beam bright of promifed joy ; 
As Wifdom bids the fwain approve, 
* And live with him and be his love.” 


THE DRAMA. 





Who Wants a Guinea; a Comedy; in Five A&s. By George Colman the 
Younger. 2s. 6d. Longman and Co. : 


Sve dramas of the prefent day are all fo much alike in character that 
our opinion of one may fairly pafs for that of another. To convey 
to our readers an idea of the different plots would occupy as much room 
as copying the pieces, and even then we could not rely on being fuccefsful. 
Mr. Colman is, indifputably, a wit of no ordinary rank, and the fmartnefs 
of his dialogue muft doubtlefs keep an audience in good humour, in fpite 
of the abfurdities of the ftory. We will give our readers a fhort extract, 
exhibiung a rich old clothes’ man, whom pity has induced to leave his fhop 
to take care of itfelf, while he accompanies a poor female lodger toa 
houfekeeper’s place in the country. 


‘© OupsxkirT and Fanny. 


“ Oldhirt. Well, I had’nt been out.of the bills of mortality fince I fet 
up fhop ; and now we’re in Yorkfhire, a hundred and feventy miles from 
Whitechapel. This crofs-lane is as boggy as Tothillfields, and as rough 
as Cranbourne Alley pulled up for new paving! 

** Fenny. We cannot be far from Mr. Torrent’s now? 

** Olikirt. Far! we’ve waddled a good three miles of bad way fince 
we left the ftage at the corner of the high road. Mifs Fanny arn’t you 
monttroufly tired? =. 

** Fanay. Not in the leat. 

“ Olakirt. Vd carry the bundle for you myfelf, only, ten to one, I 
fhould tumble and daub it. 
ues ‘* Fanny. Indeed, | want no affiftance; and the ploughman we juf met 
fays ic is but half a mile further to the Manor-houfe. 

‘* Oldhirt. At any rate i’m glad we're out of the coach. Six infide, 
NO, LXXXVII, VOL. XXII. G twe 
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two fqualling children in lap, and a pointer as big asa hog. At every jolt 
the fleepy quack Doétor plump’d his head fmack in the pitof my ftomach ; 

and when I popp’d my mouth out o window to fetch breath, the long lege’ d 
Scotchmen on the roof gave me a kick in the jaws with his hecl;. 

‘© Fanny. But, my dear Sir, I—I have a favour to afk. 

« Oldjirt, A favour ? 

‘** Fanny. Confider, 1 am going to Mr. Torrent’s in a humble fituation. 

“« Oldfirt. Aye, as houfekeeper. You ought to have a palace of your 
own. If fortune is not quite blind, I wih, for your fake, fhe’d fend fo; 
fome eye water. 

«« Fanny. As it is, let me perfuade you not to appear with me at the 
houfe. 

“© Oldhirt. What? 

‘© Fanny. | only mean not immediately. 

es Olifirt Oh, oh | I fmell a rat! What then Mifs Fanny you’re be. 
ginning to fee! afhamed of Jonathan Oldfkirt, the little remnant feller froin 
the back of St. Clement’s. 

«© Fanny. How can you fancy fo? 

“« Oldfirt. Why, you are a gentlewoman born; and I fuppofe I am but 

a ftiff-ramp’d jockey, to go to a grand houle: the members of our club 
called me old dead wig; and laft week, when bufinefs took me a trot up 
Bond-ftreet, a pert puppy in pantaloons afked me after my uncle Noah, 
and hoped all my relations were well in the ark. But I didn’t think 
Mifs Fanny would have turn’d up her nofe at me neither. 

“« Fanny. Can you think me capable of—Sir you have beeg my pre 
ferver. 

“ Oldfeirt. I can foe.isttis the way of the world—fhake hands witha 
fhoeblack when your boots are dirty, and kick him as foon as they’re 
‘thined. 

‘* Fanny. How can you wrong me fo? 

‘© Oldstirt. Pooh! what could have made me leave fhop at fixes and 
fevens but to fee you well placed? I’ve been bump’d and bruis’d in the 
ftage into as many colours as a taylor’s book of patterns.—And, now we'rt 
within half a mile of the houfe, you are for fhuffling one off in the middle 
of the mud. 

“‘ Fanny. Pray oblige me! pray be patient with me! To pgefent myfel! 
in my new office with a perfon, determined as you are, to fix there fur 
fome days, would be thought prefumin 

‘s Oldjkirt. But, what the plague iat to do? ftick here in the dirt, like 
a fkewer in a marrow-bone? 

‘« Fanny. There appears to bea village to the left yonder, fcarcely® 
quarter of a mile diftant. 

“* Oldfeirt, | fee a few chimneys, and a deuced deal of fmoke. 

‘* Fanny, No doubt you’l! find an inn in the place; wait there till eve 
ing ; then come to me. I fhall then have fpoken to Mr. ‘Forrent concert 
ing your care and kindnefs for me. ’T will be better on both our account’ 
indeed it will. 

‘* Oldhirt. Ah! blefs you, Mifs Fanny yeu can perfuade me to any 
thiny. But how will you get fafe? we’re fo far from town it muft b 
monftreus dangerous. 


‘© Fanny. Oh! 1 have no apprehenfions, 
6 Qlditint 
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Mifcellanies. 83 
« Oldfir!. Well, I fee you're refolved and defperate. Heaven blefs 


. you! This is a wild country for a Londoner! and fome how my mind 
*q Me mifgives me, I fhall never fee you again. 
) «Fanny. (/miling) 'There is no danger believe me. 
« Oldshirt. Farewel! (going, returns) Mifs Fanny, my will’s in the left 
hand pigeon hole of my bureau, in the back rooin, up two pair of airs. 
y I’ve neither chick nor child ; fo I have made you fole executrix and le- 
‘ue Me gatee—Jonathan Oldfkirt may cut up richer than fome people think. 
‘or (aE Heaven knows the depth of thefe mud lanes! I meafure but five foot three ; 


and, if I happen to be miffing, it will be but refpeétful to fend fomebody 





he I to dig for me. [ Exeunt, foverally. 
,, 
MISCELLANIES. 
e- MP A Defence of the Principle of Monopoly of Corn-factors, or Middle-men: and, Ar- 
yn guments to prove that War does not produce a Scarcity of the Necessaries of 


Life. 8vo. Pr. 30. Is. Symonds. 1805. 


ut HE title of this pamphlet naturally divides its contents into three 
ub parts. Firfi, then, to the ‘ defence of the principle of mon opoly.’ 
up The author withes not to be underitood as juitifying this principle by the 
h, Me canon of Hutchelon, Paley, or of any other writer who has undertaken to 
nk fae a(certain rules for us in the complicated icience of morals: with the mora- 
lity of the queition, he conceives that he has nothing to do; practicability 
and expedience bounding the enquiry before him, 
We fhail fufler him to {peak for himfelt :— 
he « Thofe who contend,” fays he ,“* that a monopoly of farms is an evil, and the 
primary caufe of [carcity whenever it prevails, do not deny that the produce 
of the foil is in confequence confiderably increafed (ly this conceflion they 
prove all that | want, and much more than they with.) The love of gain, 
nd Mag When it pervades the bofom of that obnoxious creature the farm monopo- 
he lizer, flimulates him, as it does other traders, to turn every thing within 
his touch to gold; and by having extentive means, his power is con men- 
le fag fuvate to his will. A perfon of this tamp (aad what trader is without the 
hnpreffion,) where ultimate aim is nrofit, will take e/pecial care not to let 
1 an inch of his poifetlion run waiie for want of the proper cultivation ; and 
he will be equally careful to cultivate that fort of produce which foonett 
ills his coffers, which brings to his mdufiry and labour that fair remunera- 
‘ke tion for which all of us toil, and which ought in juftice invariably to ac- 
company labuur and indaufiry. Man for the tranfgreffion of our common 
parents was doomed to to:l: the rewards however which generally await 


rf ee 4 re . } f j 

y the arm of indufiry have turned that curfe into the moit ample (ource of 
human felicity. 

P By this kind of monopoly, then, the public stock is augmented, and tke 


fears of that dreadful calamity, famine, are driven from our apprehenfion,” 

Farther on, he obferves, and with much juftice, 

* That a few rich capitalifts can do infinitely more bufinefs, than if their 
trading property were in a variety of hands—they poffe{s more enterprize, 
and are content with lefs prohts—they can hazard a great deal and lose it, 
Without being bankrupt ; whereas the litthe merchant moves on with wary 
ircum{peétion, doing jit bufinefs, and grafping at large profits, to ihe 
preat injury of the community. Reafoning by analogy, we may fafely ex- 
end the principle to thofe who poilefs large capitals, and employ them 
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upon extenfive cultivation. Admitting the truth of this (and a little apni. 



































co 
cation of our realfoning faculty will lead us to {uch conceflion,) we thal! find I },, 
that a monoply of farms is not among the caufes which contribute to rai Hi pe 
the neceflaries of life, becaufe that monopoly is inftrumental in augmenting Hy 
the public fiock of provifions; and notwithiianding the farmer obtains hy pe 
own price, were the land (under all the prefent circumiiances of commerce fi yy 
anil fociety) to be divided into infignificant parcels, and cultivated by as many fi wi! 
infignificant farmers, the produce which they could be capable of raifing, #1) 
from their limited capabilities to cultivate properly what they potiels, Hf; 
wou'd be leflened, and would confequently obtain a more exorbitant price MM pa 
than all the monopolizers in the kingdom could poffibly do.” wi 
Our authur deprecates the idea of legiflative interference, contending Mi jn 
that the forcing of farmers to fell their corn at a yjaximum, would be ¢ fome HR ble 
thing like compulfion, and as there does not appeat to be any law, moral ex 
or political, written or underftood, obliging menTo be farmers, any conf dri 
pulfory law fixing a flandard price for provilions, would very foon point 
out to the cultivator of the earth other branches of trade, in which he could pyr. 
employ his capital and indufiry, not hampered and broken down by prof tec 
vifions of law.’ He farther obferves, that the Lait India Company is af no 
monopoly, in the ftrictett fenle of the word; and that, thould the legitla. ge 
tue frame any law to compel farmers to bring their produce to market, 
and to fell it there at a pretcribed price, it would efiablith a precedent for fi o- 
adopting the fame meafure with every defcription of merchants, fhoull w: 
fimilar prejudices ever be railed againft them. “ Is there not,” he atk i an 
“as much reafon to let the growers and holders of fuygar and cotton fed tre 
the application of fuch a law as the growers and holders of corn ?” gra 
To detend the corn-faGtors, or middle-men, is perhaps a more difficul {i mu 
tafk than that of defending the principle of monopoly. We are by ni bu 
means dilpofed to believe, that, were thefe men to be difpenfed with B® wi 
fearcity would for ever difappesr. The events of {carcity and plenty deg te! 
pend on Ligher caufes. We, are, however, fully perfuaded, that the neg ed 
farious conduct of the middle-men has frequently a pernicious effect on thei en 
corn-market. But it is the aduse of the principle, and not the /rincifle it tor 
felf which merits reprehention, The author of this tract indeed admits, thal an 
there is much evil in the middle-men ftepping between the grower anigm fa 
confumer; but he thinks, and certainly with juflice, that a greater portion OB tu: 
evil would be experienced by the community, if they were to be removed. HM 1c 
“© This propotition” fays he «I muft endeavour toexem plify, and where caniim cul 
be more uponthe ‘ vantage ground’ todo itthan inthe centre of thisimmentgm vei 
city. London is indebted for her fupplies of grain to the very edge of hem ph 
circumference, to the remotett corner of the kingdom: Can we (hen evince nu 
a greater abfurdity than to expe the farmer to leave his home, laden will fli 
famples of his granary, in order to vifit her market ? The /uppotition is be 
ftrikingly ridiculous, that it would be equally ridiculous to reafon upon it the 
Corn-factors, or they who make it their bufine!s to fell upon commiffion, in 
are nece(lary men—fo much ‘), indeed, that deftroy them, and you /&@ ) 
mith London in a week; tor how is it potlible for farmers refiding at a cong Ne 
fiderable diftance to know the daily wants of this city, and by knowing! r 
fupply them. Burn down the Corn Exchange, and choak the gutters wil Wa 
the innocent blood of thole who meet there if you pleate and pray whett lor 
is the baker to be fupplied with materials in order to meet the wants of bi : 
cultomers? He muti wait, I prefume, until fome honeil ruftic from Dam on 
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) country, covered with duft and fweat, calls at his fhop with famples of hé 
| find laft harvelt, and then he muf&t wait a month perhaps before his orders can 
raik fl be executed. So much.for the abolition of the corn-factors, or middle-men, 
nting Belide we have omitted to take into the account that travelling is very ex- 
is his pentive; and fhould farmers be metamorpholed into huxters, they mult 
erce® meet, {peaking in the phraleology of commerce, this extra charge—and in 
many what way is this “to be done but by advancing the price of their corn. 
fing, MM ‘This is the ufual pra@tice of other traders, and they are not condemned 
Hels, MP for it. Now this advance upon corn would be ten times greater than the 
Price paltr commitlion which the farmers pay at prelent to the corn-factors, and 
would be a means of raifing our bread to a lamentably higher price, even 
‘ding in the time of plenty, to what we are obliged to pay in a period of palpa- 
ome—® ble deficience. So that by a retrofpect of thefe hints, for they have not 
10cal MM extended to dilated arguments, we may perceive that we are to be'in daily 
‘Om ME dread of famine, let our harvelis be ever fo abundant.” 
roiNt Our author’s ideas on the conititution of mobs, and on the mode of fup- 
ould preiling them, are fo perfectly anti-jacobinical, and, confequently, fo per- 
prof fectly accord with our own fentiments-on the fubject, that we thall offer 
is alm no apology for giving them a place afier adverting to the conduct of the 
iff gentleman who filled the civic chair in 1081, he proceeds :— 
rket, ‘« Humanity on proper occalions ts a virtue ennodling our nature; and 
t for occafions may arife in which humanity, or that which pailes for it, may be 
Ould weaknels—may be a falfe lenity to a few, and they totally unworthy of it, 
atk and cruelty to the many who ought to be protected ; therefore it may beex- 
fed#® treme injuttice. Had the civil power, at the commencement of the dif- 
graceful diiturbances in 1780, acted with promptitude and vigour, 
heute much mifchief might then have been hindered, and much blood {pared ; 
y nme but the magiftrates of that day, either from not knowing their duty, or from 
vithim wilfully neglecting to do as it directed, expoled the pofle‘fions of their 
de® fellow-citizens to lawlels plunder, and to the firebrand of a cruel, infuriat- 
> nef ed rabble. Mobs are arrant cowards, if magilirates poffefs the proper 
| the energy and courage which magiltracy demands: they know not their own 
le it torce by any reafoning a priori—they judge of their power by what they do, 
that and that is tremenduoufly great if it meet with no refiltance. They reafon 
anim fairly, that if they are not oppoled, they ought not to be—they confider a vir- 
n tual toleration of their excelles as a tacit conceflion Of their impreferiptable, 
ed. Mm indefeafible right to burn houfes, having firit plundered the contents, and to 
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can cut the throats of their inhabitants, whenever it fuits their humour, or con- 
ent venience: therefore to hinder the ‘ Swinifh Multitude’ from feeling their 
{he phylical importance and from being impreffed that mobbing is among the 


inet number of their chartered rights, they fhould never be permitted to be in a 
will ftuation to perceive it, and to draw that conclufion—they thould inftantly 
be put down—be difperfed by the proper, legal authorities, no matter what 
the confequence : aét with this fpirit, and hereafter we may fleep fecurely 
in our beds.” 
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1 fi In fupport of the pofition, that “ war does not produce a {carcity of the 
comm Necetlaries of life,” our author’s arguments are chiefly drawn from re- 
z ferences to the average prices of wheat, during fimilar periods of peace and 


with 
h 


war. The refult of this inveitigation is, that the average price ts rather 
( lower than higher, in the time of war. 

t hi We have already exceeded the limits ufually alloted to traéts, fuch as the 
t one now before us, or we fhould take the liberty of making a farther felec 
ny Gz tion 
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tion of ufleful paffages. The prefent harveft thank heaven, is abundant, 
and has fully difpelled that dread of fcarcity which began to diffule itielf, 
Much praite, however, is due to the exertions of thofe who labour to 
prevent, or to diffipate, that {pirit of diicontent which 1s too apt to prevail, 
even in the happieft times. the prefent writer, with much force and pro. 
priety, at ee the baneful practice—too common umongit the clergy of 
a certain defcription—of preaching fermons againft monopolizers and tore. 
ftallers. Such harangues can be productive of no good, but may occation 
much evil, 


The Ducilists; or Men of Honour; a Story; calculated to shew the Folly, Ex 
travagance, ana Sin of Duelling. By Williant Lucas. 1 Vol. 12m, 
Pr, 182. 3s. 6d. Cundee. 1805. 


ANY attempt to place the principles of human actions, whether good o 
bad, in 9 jaft light, malt meet with the applaufe of all who with to promoie 
the weltare of mankind. 


Tretructions for the Use of Yeomanry, and Volunteer Corps of Cavalry. By Colonel 
Herries, of the Light Horte Volunteers of London and Weftminier, 
Part Il, Svo. Pr. 330. 10s. 6d. boards. Egerton, 1805. 


IN our review of the First Part of this work,* which related principally 
to the driil, and to the formation of a (quadron of light cavalry, we wer 
fo convinced of its utility and excellence, that we expreled a hope, thit 
when ‘‘ the piping times of peace” fhouid return, the author would not negleé 
the completion of the taik which he had originally contemplated ;—that d 
exhibiting (he maneeuvres of a regiment, the duties of volunteer cavalry is 
garrifon and in the field, &e. With a fpirit, moti laudably anxious for the 
promotion of the fervice, Colonel Herries has not waited for the arrival 
of fo uncertain a period; but, amidft his profeflional duties, has obtained 
juficient leiture to accompli{h his intention. 

Shortly atter the firtt part of this ireatife was printed for the light hor 
volunteers, and afterwards given to the public, a manual for volunteer cavaly 
was publifhed by order of his Royal Highne!s the commander in chiel; 
which being a faithful extract of every thing contained in his Majeity’s re 
gulations that appeared uicful to volunter cos, feemed to fuperfede the 
neceflity of any thing more being faid on the fubje&: but,” fays Colond 
Herries, “ upon turther refleCtion it will be found, that there is {till moed 
waiting for the information of men who are only occafionally foldiers ; who 
have in genera! other cccupations ; and who cannot befiow a thought on 
their military duty, except at leifure hours, or when.under arms.” 

We have aticntively perufed the prefent volume, and are ‘atisfied, thal 
it is admirably adapted to anfwer the purpofe intended by the author, The 
il'ufirative wood-cuis, of which there is a confiderable number, are neatl} 
executed, and greatly enhance the utility of the book. We believe ther 
are very few members of the volunteer cavalry co 4s, who would not decivt 
iuformation and ailifiance trom its perulal. 
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.* Fide Axti-Jacosin Review for Auguft, 1804, P. 400. 
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Mifcellaneous. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


. Observations on the Trial of Txoy 2. Symonps, for a Libel in the 
Anti-Jacosin Revisw. 


EFORE we enter upon our promifed ob/fervations, we take leave to 
premile, that nothing can be farther trom our thoughts and intentions, 
than to excite animolity or to engender firife between perfons of differcnt 
religious perluations ; and, at the fame lime, molt folemnly to difclaim all 
undue prejudice againft the followers of the Church of Rome, among whom 
we clafs fome of our nearelt and deareft connections. Indeed, when it is 
remembered, that we ftood forth the firenuous delenders of the per! cuted 
rielts of France, that we uniformly pleaded their canfe, and defended them 
agvintt all their adverlaries ; and when it is farther recollecied that we 
fave, again‘and again, been acculed of feeretly favouring the tenets and 
doctrines of the Romith Church, no tulpicion of being adiuated by any fuch 
unworthy motives as originate in bigotry and perfecution, could, we thould 
have imagined, poiibly attach to us. But, in the courfe ofour labours, we 
have had too many melancholy proofs of the injuftice. not merely of enemies 
(which might naturally be expecied), but of trends allio, who, finding us 
unprepared to go all lengths with them, or to facrifice our principles to 
their prejudices or to their interefts, have not fcrupled to become our loud- 
elt and moit violent accufers; not to fec! the neceflity of aflerting the purity 
of our motives, and of indicating the integrity of our condudt. 

While, however, we diiclaim al unjatt prepofletions, while we exprefs 
vur unfeigned abhorrence of intolerance and perfecution of every kind; we 
will not, for a moment, fuffer it to be fappofed that we are indifferent tpec- 
tators of paling events; that we know not how to difcriminate beiween 
toleration and eicouragement; or that we fhall remain inert and pailive, while 
the enemies of our etlablithed Church, and her pretended or mistaken friends, 
are diligent, perfevering, and aétive in the purfuit of meafures, which, 
whatever their profefled or real objeét may be, have a direét tendency to 
undermine and fubvert the national religion, Firm to our principles, and 
fearlels of confequences, we will perfift to the end in the path which we 
have hitherto trodden, and unawed by prosecution, or even by fersecurton, we 
fhall continue the confiftent and undaunted champions of the efablitbed re- 
ligion of thefe realms againft all its opponents; carefully. pointing out the 
dangers which either threaten or alfail it, and occalionally fuggefting the 
mode of fubduing, or the means of averting, them. 





We fully agree with 
Lorp Geenvit se, that reafon and truth muti ultimately p.eva |, however 
we may differ from his lordthip in his definition, or rather, in his applica- 
tion, of the terms; and it fall be our care to promote ‘uch dilcuffions as 
fhall give truth and reafon fair play; courting, not fhunning, invetiigation, 
our pages (hall be open to the fair, freMMand temperate animadverfions of 
the advocates of either fide, Romanitts and Protetrants. 

The readers of the Anti-Jacosin Review, who know that the politi- 
cal conduét of Lory Grenxviice has ever had our firme(t fupport, and 
that, on almoft every occafion, we have ttood forward in his defence, againtt 
thofe very perfons, among others, who are now the loudett in his praile, for 
the part which he took on the queftion of Catholic emancipation, as it is igno- 
rantly and prepofteroufly called, will, pechaps, be furprifed to hear, that 
the profecution for the libel in queftion was inftituted by that party of which 
his lordihip calls himfelf the head. Meiirs, Frogatt and Robfon, the attor- 
G 4 nies 
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nies for the plaintiffs, are the confidential agents of the Marauis of Buck. 
INGHAM; and, the latter of them at leaft, has the principal management 
of his electioneering bufinels, which is carried to an extent almoft unprece- 
dented, and the compatibility of which with the duties of a Britith Peer, or 
with the principles of the Britifh conftiiution, it is foreign from our pretent 
purpole toexamine. The Marquis, it isknown, marred a lady of the Ko- 
mi. periuatiion; who has, of courle, a confetior in the houle; while a fehool 
for the education of young Romanifts, upon a tolerably extcniuve {cale, has 
been efiablithed in the vicinage of Stowe, under the immediate pations .« 
and protection of the noble owners of that princely manfion, © Let it not ve 
fuppoied, however, that we mean to cali the {lighteti reticction on the Mar- 
chioueis ; we know her to have been carefully trained to the paths of reli- 
gion and virtue, by a lady who, in her own perfon, exhibited an eminent 
example of both; that the profited by ‘the iniiructions which fhe received, 
(wth a little abatement, perhaps, on the fcore of fride, a family failing, 
we tear, too eatily adopted, and too freely indulged) we have no reaion to 
doubt; that the ftands Ingh in the eltimation of all who know her, we 
firmly believe; and her etiorts to propagaie and extend the principles and 
practice of the religion which the profeiies, far from being a tubject for cr- 
mination, muft only be received as a proof of the fincerity of fer profel- 
fions, and of the fervour of her zeal. We fhould not have prelumed even 
to aliude to her lady thip, in this place, but for the purpo'e of marking the 
natural fource whence the prepoileffion -of his lordfhip aries, and which 
gives acolour and complexion to his religious and political opinions. Ne 
ther ure we fo bigotted as to object to a fchool for the education of young 
Romanitis; nay we wil go farther, and freely fiate our opinion, that the 
conduct of the great majority of the English Romaniiis entities them to a re- 
moval of .ome of the reftriQions under which they, at pre-ent, labour. But 
when we fee inflitutions of this nature multiply; when we fee convents ac- 
tually eflablithed in the heart of the country, not merely for the purpofe of 
atlording a fuituble retreat for thofe unhappy victims of perfecution, who 
have been forcibly and cruelly driven from the places which they had {e- 
lected tor their refidence—a purpofe which humanity commends, and which 
Chr. cian charity fan@lions—but with a detign to propagate the tenets of the 
Romi « religion; in purfuit of which object ladies are actually permitted, or 
rather encou.aged, to take the veil, thus increafing the number af nuns; 
when we fee thefe things pafling before our eyes, we cannot be blind to 
the confequences, nor fo unmindful of our duty, as not to put our Pro- 
tefiant brethren, and the rulers of our church, on their guard againft them. 
There can be no doubt, then, that (he Marquis of Buckingham himfelf was 
the rea? and Dr. Troy only the sominaé plaintiff in this a¢lion: and we know 
that, to far from there being any truth in the allertion which Mr. Erfkine 
was initrudied to make, that this caufe “had po concern whatever with 
the great queliion of tiate which has lately been agitated in the great coun- 
cils of the nation,” it had a dire€t and immediate reference to that quel 
tion ; and we have good reaion to believe, that it would never have been 
tried, if that queftion had never been agitated in Parliament. It thould be 
remembered that, although the trial did not take place till the month of July, 
upwards of a year after the publication of the libel, the action was brought 
and the writ ierved early in the month of November ; and _ it was evi- 
dently the intention of the plaintiff to bring it to trial before the difcuilion of 
the guetiion in Parliainent, probably for the double purpofe of influencing "5 
mings 
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minds of many members, and of deterring public writers from a declaration OE Bas 
ef their opinions ofthe meature. It muit not be forgotten, tuo, that it ae | 
was not in the power of the Plaintiff to prevent the poitponement of the t 
trial, becaufe it was poftponed at the requelt of the Defendant, (uccefsfull 

urged to the Lord Chief Juftice, on grounds the moit lolid and fub/lanu: iL 
Ajier, indeed, the decifion of Parhament, the Plaintiff endeavoured to 
create a farther delay; and he even jubmitted to no inconliderable expence, 











by withdrawing his plea, in order to obtain it, on a pretext the mott frivolous 4: RS 
aud abfurdg and, on the very face of it, fallacious; namely, the ablence of Beet 

) Lord Fingal, who had been in Eng'and, and therefore might have been # ian 

, subpang’ ‘d, i there had been any occafion for the adoption of compaltury Cnet 

; means fer enforcing the attendance of one who night, very fairly, be conf:- Pak ek 
dered as a party in the caule; but who in fact proved to be no evidence at rid 
; all for he only told the Court that he was a Romanilt; that Dr. Troy was fee 
Dr. Troy, and a Catholic prieit; and that he firtt faw the Anti-Jacobin . a 
) Review witich contained the libel, in England, and not in Dublin. This Gey 
: was the fum and fubfiance of Lord Fingal’s evidence, to obtain which, for- oo 
| footh, the Plaintiff? fubmitted to a confiderable expence, in potiponing the ie 
r trial; which tria! was not brought on at laft, until the Defendant compelled 4 Ea 
: the Plaintiff to bring it on. Such, tnen, we are wartanted in concluding : 

n were the real morives and odie? of this prolecution, Aaa: 
c We thatl next make fome brief ob‘ervations on its sevit. And here we ; 4 ; 
h cannot forbear to oblerve, that it was marked by a {pirit of persecution as Ag + 
I+ firong as that (pirit which produced the cruelties exerciled on the Protel- a. by 
y tants in the times of our Queen Mary, or of that which, at a lublequent 4 ik a 
e period, occafioned the expulfion_of the Hugonots from the kingdom of i 
- France. To juttity this opinion, it is only neceilary to fiate, that no lefs 2 

t than four actions, 1 each of which the damages were laid at ten thousand Hie 

- founds, were brought, at the fame time, for this one libel; one againft the i ae 
if Publither of the Review ; another aygainit a bookleller whole name appeared i on ts 
0 on the tile page; a third, againft the printer; and a fourth, againft the a Very 
ss prelent detendant Symonds; whole name was not en the work ; and who i Pages 
h could only be (elected for profecution becaufe he was known to fella oh ae 4 
e greater number of it than any other bookfeller in the kingdom. The fe- Vie era 
ir cond action was not proceeded with, becaule it was ex pcAed, that the i % 

; evidence of the publifher would be neceflary againit the printer; and why he Ae 

0 the frit was withdiawn, and through what channel the inte:ligence was fh) 

- obtained that Symonds circulated o many of the Review, is perfectly well PH 

) known tous, and affords an irrefragable proof that il was a party- profe Cu- Ps 

as tion, meant to bias the decifion of Pariiament, and to prevent the free’ dif- Lier 

W cullion of the merits of the Catholic quetiion in the publ.c prints. We ce 

e appeal to the common fenfe of eve ry man in the kingdom, whether, if the hae 

h object of the protecution had really been, as it was ttated, the vindication tae 

ne of Dr, Troy’s character *, it could be neceflary to bring more than one ac- na 

{= tion, a 4 

n ae 

€ Ay 

ys * Befides if Dr. Troy had been fo anxious to vindicate his character, 

nt why did not he, or fome of his advocates, accept the invitation which we 

- gave them for that purpofe? At the clofe of the very article which con- 

of tained the libel, we inferted the following challenge :— 

ve “ Thefe faéts are derived from fuch snthdaier 4 as leaves not a fhadow of 
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tion, or to lay the damages at the enormous fum of fen thousand founds P 
And if it were not necefiary for that purpole, we may be allowed to alk Dr, 
Troy, whether it was confifient with that Chriiiisn charity, forbearance, 
meeknets, and forgivenels, which it is his bounden duty, as a minilter of 
the Gofpel, to preach and to practife, to multyply actions for the fake of in- 
creating expence, and to harais and to punith the tnocent fer the offences 
of others? {f this be not fersecution, it is fo very like it, that it will require 
all the caluiily of a jeluit, and of a much more able and acute jeluit than 
Mr. Plowden, to mark the diftinétion. 

Having thus endeavoured to illuftrate the motives, the object, and the sarit 
of the proiecution; we {hall briefly notice fome of the oblervations which 
fell from the Plaintiff’s Couniel, in the courfe of his addrets to the Jury, 
And firli, his remark on the power of justification given by the action : ** This 
Deljendant,” faid Mr. Erikine, “ had a right to jultify what he faid on this 
occafion by the rule of law, under the force of the prelent action. Has he 
juitified this publication? Jf # was true, he might have proved the truth of it; 
but he has not; by which he admits that he has calumniated the Plaintiff.” 
We {hall not infult the underftanding of our readers, by entering into a (eri- 
ous expofure of the abfurdity of this argument; neither are we now dilpofed to 
juftify what a Jury have pronounced to be libellous. But we fhall remark, 
that the charge might dave been true, and yet it might have been impo‘lible 
to rove the truth of it; and this nobody knows better than Mr, Erikine: 
and he very well knows allo, that all this offentation of candour and libe- 
rality, in having recourfe to an aGtion for the purpofe of affording the De- 
fendant an opportunity of juftifying the charge, is ridiculous; fince if any 
fuch intention had exified, the action would have been brought in Dudiin, 
where and where only the means of juliification were to be found; and not in 
London, where there were no fuch means, and where no procefs could iffve 
(in a civil action like this) to compel the attendance of witneiles refident in 
Ireland, His inference, therefore, is a nom sequitur, and the imputed ad- 
mission of the Defendant exitied only in the tmagimation of the Plaintiff’s 
Counfel. There could have been no difficulty in bringing the action in Ire- 
land; for though Lord Fingal and Mr. Wogan told the Court, that ¢iey never 
faw the Anti-Jacobin Review in Dublin (becaule, doubtlets, they frequent no 
fhops that are kept by Protestants), it is very certain, that it was not only 
fold but publifhed there, and that Dr. Troy’s, or the Marquis of Bucking: 
ham’s agent could have purchaled the number as readily (and rather more 
fo) in Archer’s fhop in Dublin, as in Symonds’s {hop in Paternofier-Row. It 
was never our defiyn, however, nor is it our with, to calumniate Dr. Troy, 
though we can by no means fub{cribe to the indi(criminate praifes beftowed 
on him, and think him highly indebted to the prudence of his advo 
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doubt on our minds of their perfe& authenticity ; but, axxious for the efla 
biifhment of truth, beyond molt other confiderations, we chal, enge a confutation 
of all or any of them, by any of the Romith advocates who are employed in 
this country, for promoting the views of their church, and for enforcing 
the pretenfions of their party.” — Anti-Facobin Review, Vol. XVI. P. 330 
Surely no challenge could be fairer or more dire& ; nor could Dr. Troy 
have found any better channel for the vindication of his charaéter, than 
that through which the attack on it had been made. We again repeat, that 

the cabinet of trath is the primary objeét of all our writings. 
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cate, as difplayed in his omiflion to examine the numerous witneTes whom 
he had ‘ummoned to attend on the trial. Had we been difpoled to hold up 
this Romtfh prelate as an object of cenfure; we can aflare him, that we 
were in no want of materials for the purpofe. We were enabled to trace 
him, with accuracy, from his paternal retidence in Smithfield to the petiod 
antecedent to his excurfion to Dublin; we could have farted the mot'ves 
of that journey; we could have tpecified the very tum which induced him 
to undertake it, and have named the very perion from whom he received it, 
We could have tried him, too, by another criterion, the © xoscitur @ soctis.” 
We were pepared, indeed, with evidence to this effe‘t, bui we had no 
fuch object in view. The indwidusl would have patled, and would fill 
als, unnoticed by us, but for his writings, and tor his minilterial office and 
conduct. The former we thall not very foon forget. The memorable af- 
fertion in his Patftoral Letter, publithed in 1793, that the Prote/tants of 
England and [reland are flaves, is not likely to efcape our memory. “ THE 
PEOPLE ARE ENSLAVED WHEN THEIR SOVEKEIGN DECLARED HIM- 
SELF HEAD OF THE CHUR'H OF ENGLAND,” was an opinion, delivered 
asa fa@, in a folemn “ Paftoral Jastruction on the duties of Chrijiian citizens, 
addrefled to the Roman Catholics of Dublin,” by Dr. Troy, whom we are now 
called upon to regard as a phenomenon of loyalty, wildom, and virtue. We 
are aware of the explanation given to this paflage in a fupplement to the sind 
edition of the Patftoral Inftruction ; but, befides that the words are too plain 
to be mifconceived or mifinterpreted ; how came it that they were fuffered 
to remain, even in that third edition, after the impretiion which they had 
made on the public mind? It may not be amiis, too, to remark here, that 
while the Paftoral Infirs@ion, containing tis and many other moti objec- 
tionable paffages, was carried, with rapidity, through three editions; of 
the Loyal Exhortation, fo much dwelt upon by Mr. Ertkine, and ce. tainly 
entitled to all the praife which he befiowed upon it, only eighty copies were 
printed; although more than three times that number might have been 
printed with no other additional expence than the purchace of fo many 
theets of paper! ! And yet Mr. Erfkine could gravely aflert of this Exhorta- 
tion, that “ Doctor Troy directed it to be printed and publifhed, and 
ieulated most extensively, and upon its being printed and pablithed and cir- 
culated, much public benefit arose’! \” Ifhe had not had the ma/-adresse to 
examine Wogan, the printer of doi thefe productions, his affe:tion might 
have paffed current with the world, and would no doubt have been quoted 
as authority; but to that examination we are indebted for the dilcovery of 
the fact, which has placed the tranfaction in fo poser a point of view, that 
no comment of ours can be neceffary to render it perfe@tly clear and intelli- 
gible to our readers; or to enable them to eftimale the quantum of /rd/ie 
benefit derived from the most extensive circulation of this loyal production ! 
Mr. Erfkine’s notions of wickedness appear, like fome other of his notions, 





* Again— ** The nation was enflaved when fchifm was introduced by 
this brutal and defpotic Prince” (Henry VIII.) Paftoral Inftraétion, third 
edition, P. 28. «¢ The Catholics confider it” (the King’s fupremacy over 
the Church) «* an ufurpation,” P. 100.—Were this the place for entering 
into a difcuffion of the quettion, we could very eafily prove, that the Doce 
tor’s difavowal, in his Supplement, neither alters the fenfe, nor diminithes 
the force, of the objectionable paflages in his Inftructiog, 
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to be peculiar to himfelf. He tells us, that, during the prevalence of a 
rebellion, ‘* to create a general hatred of the evils which are fuppoted to 
refult from a Catholic eltablifhment, was most wicked, becaule it was mot} 
dangerous.” We are yet to learn, that it is wicked to teach men to hate 
evils of any delcription ; nor do we know by what mode of reafoning, or on 
what principle, we are to be brought to eftimate the wickedness of an act by 
the danger attending its commiffion. If fuch be really the cafe, and an act 
be wicked in proportion as it is dangerous, certainly Lornp Nevson and 
Stx Sipney SmituH are the moft wicked of all his Majefty’s fubjects ; tor 
they have repeatedly, deliberately, and with malice aforethought, performed 
acts which expofed themfelves, their crews, and his Majefiy’s fhips, to the 
molt imminent danger, Bata rebellion raged in the country, foi footh, and 
therefore it was improper to deprecate the evils of a _Romith ettabli{hment, 
Mr. Ertkine ufed much the fame argument refpecting the eutcry againi 
the evils of republicanifm, fome few years ago. He thought that, during 
ihe prevalence of the revolutionary and republican rage in France, it was 
highly wicked and dangerous to inveigh againfi the horrors of revolutions, 
and the oppreilions of republicanilm. The Whigs of the laft century, whom 
Mr. Ertkine, and his partizans, fo warmly admire, fo loudly panegyrize, and 
fo deeply toaft, thought and acted on rather different principles ; and 
when they imagined that it was in agitation to reitore the fupertiitions of 
popery, im Ireland at leaft, they thought it neither wicked nor dangerous, 
but politic, expedient, and wife, to deprecate the evils refulting trom a 
Popith eftablithment, even dying the exilience of a civil war, But this is 
not the only inftance in which we fhall have occafion to appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs, in our difcuifions on the prefent fubje&. Our appeal, 
indeed, will not be fo eloquent, impreflive, aud forcible, as the matterly 
production of the late Mr. Burke, but it will contain at leatt an azgumentum 
ad vomineM, and will not, we truil, be without an argumentum ad REM. 
Dr. Troy, tm the Pafioral Letter, which we have before quoted, and which 
he himielf expreisly marks as one of thofe folemn documents, by which the 
profeiiors of the Romith faith, and “ their religious and civil principles” 
(UV. 102-3),* may be fairly afcertained and judged, aflerts, what we are 
hy no means dilfpofedto deny, the autiwrity which the clergy have over the 
laity. ** The Catholi¢ laity,” he fays, “ of Ireland refpect their clergy, and 
contider it a duty to be regulated by their determinations on all points of 
religious doctrine. They are attached to their paliors and {piritual guides, 
suho lave thei as their children in Chris... Clergy and laity are united by the 
moft tenderand intereiting confiderations. Every effort to diffolve this 
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* « We with that Proteftants and others may judge of our religious and 
civil principles by our catechifm, by our books of devotion and religious 
infiruétion, by the pattoral letters of our bifhops, by the dogmatical con- 
f:rutions of popes, by the dottrinal decifions of our general councils, and 
by our uniform conduc. It is in this manner, that Catholics are taught 
to judge of the peculiar and difcriminating doétrines of every Chriftian 
denomination not in commynion with the Sec of Rome, and centre of Ca- 
tholic unity; and not fom the private unauthorized opinions of indivi- 
duals, much lefs from their particular condué on any occafion.” P. 103. 
We have extrated this paflage, for the purpofe of referring to it in any 
future difcuflion of the Catholic quettion. 
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union mult prove ineffectual. Intereft and duty combine to render it indif- 
foluble. In adverfity or pro(perity, they mu rife or fall together.” (P. 10-4) 
Mr. Erikine alfo, with equal truth, affirms “ the higher prietis of the Catho- 
lic church have an influence over their inferior clergy.” There can be no 
doubt of the fact: the influence and authority of the [rifh priefis over their 
flocks is abfolute and unlimited. We notice it here for two purpotes. 
Firft, to exprels our furprize, that the nen who mention the exiltence of 
this authority thould be the meft ftrenuous advocates for releafing the 
Romanitis from every poflible reftraint, and for giving them more than an 
equal thare of political power ; for it was propofed that, for the acquifition 
of {uch power, they fhonld not be fubject to thofe conditions, without a 
{trict oblervance of which it cannot be acquired by any of his Majetty’s 
Protestant fubjects. It is curious to oblerve, that all former advocates tor Ca- 
tholic emancipation deemed it neceilary to dilavow, in the moti pofitive 
terms, the exiltence of any fuch influence and authority of the prielihood 
over the laity; while the opponents of that meafure contended for its exilt- 
ence (which, indeed, was notorious), and urged it as one of the principal 
grounds of their oppotition. A quondam friend of Mr, Erikine’s, and no 
firanger, we believe, to Dr. Troy, who wasa Member of the Irifh Parlio- 
ment in 1795, when the queition was fully difcuffed, calls the affertion of 
its exifience “* harrowing up charges from the barbarous ayes that are gone 
by.” And he adds, in the mofi peremptory language, “ Afk the Catholic 
clergy” (with numbers of whom ne had, no doubt, converfed on the fubject), 
“ and they will tell you, that their power has declined. Atk the Prote - 
tant gentry, from one end of the kingdom to the other, and they will tell 
you, that the fuperfittious power of the Romith clergy is atan end. Bot 
have you not heard the sight honourable gentleman (Pelham) on this nighe 
lament the decline of this power? Have you not heard him, in the vileit 
proftitution of terms, lament its decline, as the decline of a wholefome con- 
troul? But whilft it is withjoy I exprefs my fatisfaction, that all suferssi- 
ious controud Over the minds of my Catholic countrymen is at an end, as that 
circumfiance which puts the juiiice of their claims to freedom beyond all 
doubt *, I cannot, nor will not fupprefs my detetiation and abborrence of 
the right honourable gentleman’s doctrine, which would make a su/erstitious, 
uwholefome, controul. At this doctrine of pallive obedience, which would 
revive the reign of ignorance and {uperiiition, as the doctrine of !ome de!- 
pots, who having fome infernal fyfiem of oppreflion to fupport, and thrink- 
ing from the light of reafon, would plunge us into that darkneis and ob 
{curity we have efcaped. Backed, then, by the authority of the Catholic 
clergy, backed by the authority of the Proteftant gentry, and backed by the 
ftill more general authority of the general ob ervation of every man within 
and without thefe walis, from one end of the kingdom to the other, I will 
allume it as a fact, that the suferstitions controul of the Catholic clergy over 





* This contradiction among the advocates for Catholic emancipation is 
worthy of attention; for while Dr. Troy and Mr. Ertkine, cum multis ailiis, 
Maintain, and truly maintain, that the influence of the clergy over the 
laity exifts, this partifan infilts that it is long fince at an end; reprefenrs 
it as afuperftitious, defpotic, and oppreflive controul, and argues as if the 
exiitence of it would be a fair ground of objection toa compliance with the 
claims of the Romanitts. 
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the Catholic mind is at an end.” —Speech of Arthur O'Connor on the Catholic Bil, 
Monday, Way 4th, 1795. 

The fecond purpofe for which we introduce this topic is, to corroborate 
the affertion of fome Members, in either Houfe of Parhament, that the 
authority here noticed was freqaently exercifed in the moft oppreffive 
way ; particularly by excommunicath Re produGive of the moit {erious 
conlequences to the perfons excommacicated. This affertion, though 
known to be true by every one acquainced with the interior ftate of Ireland, 
experienced the moit potitive con*rad:ction from feveral Members of e- 
ther Houfe. The following fact (among handreds that might be cited), 
which we have extracted from a daily paper now before us, will fuflice, 
we apprehend, to decide this qaeition; while it will exhibit a notable 
{pecimen of the accuracy of Dr. Troy’s ftarement, that the Irifh priels 
love the people as taeir children in Christ. 

i *¢ Dustin, SEPT. 13. 

«« The following are the facts of a very curious cafe, which was tried 
before the Hion. Mr. Juitice Day, and a Special Jary, at the laft Cork af- 
fizes :—A baker, of the name of Donovan, brought an attion againft the 
Rey. Mr. O’ Brien, Vicar-General to Dr. Coppinger, Titular Bifhop of Cork, 
and Reman Catholic parifh prieft of Clonakilty. ‘The damages were laid 
at sool. He appeared onthe trial, that a fub{cription had been fet on foot 
by the prieft tor the purpofe of building 2 Roman Catholic chapel. Do- 
novan was ofdered to pay as his afixed quota, 16s. 3d. which he accord- 
ingly did ; he was afterwards called on to pay 9gs.; this fum he likewife 
paid, but obferved at the time that he was very poor, and that he could 
not aftord it. A third demand on him of 16s. was made by tke prieft, 
which Donovan refufed to compiy with. On Donovan’s going to maf 
the following Sunday, he was afked by the prieft whether he would pay 
the 16s. or not; he anfwered that he was not able. The prieft rejoined, 
*¢ [ will fettle you,” ‘Terrified at this obfervation, Donovan fent by his 
wife 16s, to the houfe of the pricit, who refufed then to take lefs than two 
guineas. On the following Sunday the prieft curfed from the altar all 
thofe who had not paid his demands towards building the chapel. Dono- 
van went on the next holiday to mafs, and was formally excommunicated; 
and the people denounced as curfed and contaminated if they fhould deal’ 
or hold any communication with him. Thi¢ threat was fo effectual, that 
not one of the country people would fell a fod of turf to Donovan to heat 
his oven, and Donovan could not even tel! in his owa name fuch flour or 
fteck which lay on his hands. Reduced almost to defpair from his forlora 
fituation, the baker went in a white {heet to the chapel as a voluntary pe- 
vance, and afked pardon of God and the prieft for his difobedience ; and 
was there defired by the prieft to attend him to his houfe, where he again 
demanded from him the two guineas, which Donovan affured him he 
could not poflibly make up. The excommunication was therefore contir 
nued in full force againft him, and he was confequently obliged to fhut up 
his houfe. ‘The above facts were incontrovertibly proved by two anzwilling 
witnefles. The Jury, eompofed cqually of Protettants and Roman Catho- 
lics, after a very able charge from the Learned Judge, found a verdia 
for the Plauitiff.—sol. Damages, and 6d. Cos. 

*« This trial occupied the public attention very much.”— Morning Poh, 
Sept. 18,1805. 

Mr. Erfkine concluded his {peech by expreGng his belief, that the Irifh 
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Romauifts would one day be able to obtain what they foughe for; and by 
deciaring it to be the duty, as well as the wz, of every wiriwous Maa aNeug 
them to exert himfelf for that purpofe. Now we muft confe/s ourfelves unable 
io underftand how it can be the duty ofa virtuous man to remain diflatished 
with the privileges which he has already obtained, after the molt potitive 
declaration at the time, that if s/ey werg granted he fhould be perfealy 


fatished. For our part, we are decidedly of opinion, that the lait coa- 
ceflions made to the Irifh Romanilis were highly unwife and impolitic, and 
that they encouraged them not only to make farther demands, but to pro- 
ceed to thofe farther aéts of violence and outrage which fo ftrongly cha- 
raéterifed their condué& at fubfequent periods. Thofe conceflions, how- 
ever, are made, and we fhould be the laft perfons in the world, to advife 
any departure from them, unlefs they were rade (as, indeed, by fome of 
ghe Catholic advocates, they have been) the grounds of farther claims, 
urged, not as-matter of indulgence but of rivht. 

But if any thing could aftonifh us in thefe days, when every confidera- 
tion is facrificed ac the fhrine of party, it would be to fee the patriots of 
the Whig Club, who annually celebrate with enthufiafm, either real or 
affected, the Revolution of 1688, and the memory of the pringipal agent 
init, our third William, become the moft violent advocates for Catholic 
emancipation. One would really be induced to think, that they had either 
drunk deep of the Lethean ftream, or, which is rather more probable, 
that they were fo muddled with wine, as to lofe all recollection of paft 
events, and totally to forget not only the principles advanced by their an- 
ceftors, the Whigs of old who brought about that revolution, but all the 
sircumftances which preceded and followed it. Why was our fecond 
James declared, by the Whigs, to have abdicated his throne? What 
were the offences laid to his charge? What wasthe ruling principle of 
the A& of Settlement? Is it poflible that we, who boldly avow ourfelves 
to be Zories, fhould be reduced to the neceility of pleading the caufe of the 
Revolution againft thofe who proclaim themfelves to the world as Whigs? 
Alas! it iss Had we lived at the period of the Revolution, however 
we might have condemned the conduct of our fovercign, never would 
we have fuffered our allegiance to be transferred, like a bale of 
goods, from one man to another. No, we would have fhewn him 
paffive obedience; which the Whigs may call the doenine of Javes, but 
which we know to be the dzty of Chriffians; and Princes, at leatt, 
fhould Know how to value it. However, for the benefit of modern Whigs, 
we will recapitulate fome prominent points of the declaration of their fa- 
Vourite King Wit tam, whofe accetiion they comsaemorate, whofe po- 
litics they admire, and whofe memory they profefs to revere. ‘ All the 
grievances of the nation were there enumerated: the difpenfing and {uf- 
pending power; the Court of Ecclefiaftical Commiffion; te filling of al! 
offices with Catholics, and the rai ing of a Fe/uit to be privy-counfellr ; the open en- 
Couragement given to; opery, by building every where churches, colleges, and jemina- 
ries, for that Je& 5 the committing of the whole authority of lreland, civil and mili- 
tary, into the hands of Papifts ;’’ &c. &c. (Hume’s Hiltory, vol. viii. P. 292.) 
Yet thofe meafures, which the Whigs of old thought fufficient to jul- 
jutify the depofition of their fovereign, are the very meafures which the 
efforts of modern Whigs are exerted to promote! The contradiétion is 


too flagrant, the inconfiftency too glaring, the facts are too decifive to 
require any endeavour of ours to point them, or to give them their due 
elie¢t. 
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effet. The public will examine, and will appreciate them. For ow 
part, we are ready for once to adopt a Whig-toa/i/—** May the example of 
one Revolution prevent the neceflity for another !” 

‘There are fome other parts of Mr. Ertkine’s fpeech to which we fhould 
have thought it neceflary to advert, if they had not been fo ably expoled 
in the admirable anfwer of Mr. Garrow, and in the lester of our corref. 
pondent Orrthodoxus, publifhed in our laft number; and here is the proper 
place to pay a tribute of jutiice to Mr. Garrow; to return him our bef 
thanks for the uncommon pains and attention, which, amidft a multiplicity 
of other avocations and engagements, he paid to this caufe. Seldom has 
more eloquence been diiplayed at the Briuth bar, and never was eloquence 
exerted with more judgment and with better effeét. We mutt farther ob. 
ferve, that it is not fair nor juftifiable, confidering the fituation in which 
Mr. Garrow ftood, and the very difficult part which he had to perform, wo 
examine every fentence which fell from him, with the fame rigour and fe- 
verity, as it would be preper to obferve in the examination of his fent- 
ments, if coolly and deliberately delivered through the medium of the 
prefs. ‘Thus we are very far from confidering the conceliions which he 
made to the Romaniits in the fame light with our corre{pondent before al- 
luded to. Regarded ina proper poin: of view, they could not be received 
as the fentiments of Mr. Garrow, but as part of the means employed by 
the advocate for obtaining a verdict for his client; confequently they 
Were not dangerous, and the very reverfe of unwife. The principles of Mr, 
Garrow, we are perfuaded, are not lels found than his abilities are {plen- 
did, and his legal knowledge is profound. He is an ornament to the bar, 
and will, no doubt, prove an honour to the fenate. Indeed it would not 
be poffible to felect trom the whole bar, three advocates who are more 
ftaunch friends to the eftablifhed church, or more orthodox members of it, 
than the three Counfel employed by the Defendant in this. caufe. Nor 
are we afhained to confets, that they were fele&ed on that very account 
‘To our very able Solicitors alfo, we are infinitely obliged, for their mol 
zealous and indefatigable exertions, greatly exceeding mere _profeffional 
activity, and proceeding from a congeniality of fentiment and principle. 

Thag the confequences of this profecution will be very different froin tholt 
which the promoters of it hoped and expected to produce, is perfectly 
clear tous. For, inflead of fuppretling, 1¢ will extend, the inveltigation 
of the important queftion at iffue between the Romanifts of Ireland and 
the Proteftants of the United Kingdom. Weare in no fear that cham- 

ions, both able and zealous, will be found to defend the religious efta- 
blithments of the realm againft all their enemies, now as well as at the 
clofe of the 17th century ; and.certain we are, that the more the fubjed 
is invefligated, the more fully will the public be convinced of the impo- 
licy and the danger of acceding to the monftrous claims of the Romanills, 
whofe firmnets 1a demand will ever increate with our pliancy in conce- 
fion. Ic'muft not be torgoiten, that they declared them/elves perfectly 
fatisied when they obsained the ele@tive frauchife; yet the very man who 
then pleaad their caufe, and prociaimed their fatistaétion to the world, 
is again brought forward in the ienate, for the expreis purp: fe of giving 
the lie to his former ailertions, by pronouncing them to be diflatistied with 
pait conceflions, and by advanciny fascher claims. In th rt, the very ge 
nius and {pirit of their religion wiil render them difcone ced, until chef 
have thrown off the thackles of fubordination to a Proteftant eitabliihmem 
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and fecured their ownafcendancy. What ¢oleration Proteftants would then 
have to expect, may be collected from the example of other Catholic 
countries, and from the hiftory of ourown. ‘They, then, who encourage 
them to entertain hopes of fuccefs in future applications of a fimilar na- 
ture, and who ftimulate them to perfeverance in their efforts to obtain it, 
facriice the peace and tranquillity of the empire to a felfith and degrading 
fpirit of party. Thank Heaven! we are bleiied with a Sovereign, who 
has underftanding to appreciate his duty, and refolution to difcharge it; 
and fully perfuaded we are, that we fhall newer have the misfortune to 
fee the crown of Britain on the head of any Prince, capable of departing 
from thofe principles which placed his family on the throne. 

In conciufion, we repeat, that we have no enmity whatever to our 
Romith fellow-fubjeéts ; let them live peaceably and quietly; grateful for 
the indulgence which they nave received, and for the toleration which they 
enjoy; true to their king, and obedient to the laws; and, far from mo- 
lefting them in the free exercife of their religion, our beft wifhes for their 
happinefs, welfare,-and profperity fhall attend them. 


Illustrations of a paffage in Virgil. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sia, 

daw fometimes give admiffion to ‘* éllufrations” of claflical paflages, 

prefented by correfpondents, who doubtlefs are not a little flattered 
by yourracceptance of their free-qwill-offérings. Like them, ambitious of 
becoming one of your fributaries, 1 beg leave to fubmit the following to 
your infpeétion, in the hope of its finding favour in your eyes, and obtain- 
ing a place in your excellent work. 

Burke’s Letter, on the Duke of Bedford’s attack, has been very aptly 
denominated an informatum fulmen, by the author of the Purfuits of Literature, 
who fays that ‘* he cannot defcribe the whole compofition better than in 
the words of shat Poet, who would have been proud to record the work- 
manfhip of i. >MuNpD Burke.” 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquofz, 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis et alitis Auftri. 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, fonitumque, metumque, 
Mifcebant operi, flammifque fequacibu: iras. 


Burke him(felf, in a work of much earlier date, has quoted this paf- 
fage of Virgil, which he thought ‘ admirably fublime ;” but he faye, 
at the fame time, that ‘* if we attend cooly to the kind of {eniible images, 
which a combination of ideas of this fort muft form, the chimeras of madmen 
cannot appear more wild and abfurd than ‘uch a picture.” He tnen gives 
the following as a literal tranflation—‘* Three rays of twifed fhower, 
three of a watery cloud, three of fire, and three of the winged Southwind ; 
then mixed they in the work terrific lightnings, and found, and fear, and 
anger, with purfuing flames.’? He renarks of this “ {ange compofis 
tion,” that it is ** Formed into a grofs body, hammered by the Cyclops, 
in part polifhed, and partly continues rough.” His object here was to 


exemplifs the power of words to produce their intended effect, without 
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raifing any diftin® images in the mind; and he fays that “ if poetn 
gives us a noble affemb age of words, correlponding to ma! y noble ides 

which aré connetted by cir¢u.nitances of time or place, or related co each 
other by caufe and effect, or affociated in any ‘nataral way, they may 
bé moulded towether in any form, and perfectly : aniwer their end” 

Now “ Jove’s dread thunder-bolrts,’” we know, were ancicntly reprefent 
ed 2s confiiting of twelve x 9-xag rays ve ‘ceding from a center, an 
terminating as it were in 4 circle—an in aginary combination of fuch ray 
as are in faét often feen fi» ) darting through the clouds, 





Tovitry cum rapta corufco 
Ignea rima micans percurrit lumine nimbos 


and this phenomenon is ufually conneésted both “ in time and pl ice,” 
with a frery. redac/s in the shy, followed by Sudden gufts of wwind, with heay 
foots of ran, oF fiormhs of he i. In this view there is an evident propriety 
ju the exprefiian, nus aguja, a cloud, not of light floating vapour » but 
black, aad rapicly condeiing into water, ready to fail in torrents of rain 
‘The fame ‘ a afluciation’’ is there in the phrafes, ignis rutil: avd 
es aufiri 5 but what fhall we > fay of iméris terti, a tewified jhower ! Why, 
that Viryil’s meaning bas been flrar gely miftaken by Mr. Burke. who 
cannot have been ignorant that forguere tignifies to hurl as well as to swif; 
and hac he adverted to this, he muft* have 2 pate in smbris tort, nota 

suified bet 1 misetle foower, that is a Jaw of hail ; and thus his ebfervation 
‘nail have been fairly applicab le to the whole paffage, as it flands in 
the original, though icarcely to any part of that paraphrafe which he, 
with feeming approbauon, has quoted trom Pitt’s tranflation, 





Three points of rain, three forks of hail confpire, 
Three arm’d with wind, and three were b: _ d with fre, 
‘The ma{s they temper’d thick with livid ray 
Fear, wrath, and terror, and the lightning’s bikes? 

Here indeed we have fatris torti righty diftinguifhed from amubir aquo/e: 
but irficad o V i rays, which he 1s fuppofed to have copied from 
ancient marbles, we have tarce pornis of one ot three forks of another, 
three of a titrd fort ( whether points or forks does not appe ir) armed wilh 
avird, ond three & rbee d with j.res and th iis Combination of po ints and forks 
1s tempered thick with livid rays, &c.! Words that, furely, whenthus combined, 
do not * corref{ ond to any noble ideas” nor indeea y> any ideas what 
ever. 

Among the fem per ng ingredients, aad metus we have both fear and ‘error, 
but nothing ‘alge at ay bus, by which Virgil, I fufpeét, intended t 
fuggeti tae dea of that deitru@ive fam e, which is often kindled | Dy It ght 
ning and follows it, as a natural eff, but is at the fame time indicative d 
wrath Wiich here coupies with it. 

After mi intel y dik Ain ie this tranfla ition, fhall T venture to offer one ol 
my own, and take the chance of being, in like manner, cut up in my 
turn? If lam, I hope to fee—« What, after you are cut up? ?—Oh yess 
we minor critics are remertal—I hy lope to fee either a better tranflauion, o 
one that may afford me another Subjed of diffection. 

Three rays of hail they blead with three of rain, 

Of redde ning ether, and the drivin ig blaft, 

All deep i in-wrought with awful gleams, and noife, 

And fear, aad wrath, and ferce vindictive fame.—Uranorrts 


EPIGRAMS 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 
TH anxiety of the Rev. J. RHand’s frieads makes the following queries 


not altogether improper. 

Did not his elder brother once find it neceflary to difmifs him from the 
curacy of Sutton Coldfield? 

Did he not /or a time become the difciple of the author of Thelypthora? 

Did he not make and obtain a demand of thirty-fix pounds for dilapida- 
tions of his brother's reprefeatatives, after that brother by will had given 
him the next prefentation to the living of Sutton, now worth Sool. per annum, 

Was he not iraftrated in a mean attempt to cut down the ornamental 
trees near the Refory Houfe ? 

Has he not disfigured thoie trees which he was prevented from cutting 
down ? 


POETRY. 





The Reviewers Imbromptu on reading a certain Motto from ‘Fuvenal, 


Go angry zealot, boaft with honeft pride, 
‘Thou hatt for once fix vertes well apply’d. 
Live, to thy own quotation juit and true, 
‘Th’ infuriate montter whom the poet drew. 


EP{GRAMS., 


Prensioners™. 


WHY at penfioners rail, while the patriot Charles 
(Since him oppofitionifts call {o) 

For taco thoufand a year at our Government {narls ? 
—Ifn’t he then a penfioner alfo ? 


RUNAWAYS. 


Young fays,—a fool’s profufion to difplay— 
«* He built a houfe from which to run away.” 
Thus too Old Engiand of her foes may fay, 
For France builds fleets #2 which to run away ! 


UNCHANGEABLES, 
Of the Papifts to judge—as they never con vary, 
We fhould turn to the reign of the bloody Queen Mary. 
When in pow’r they were fexds—** Aye, but now they went hurt you. 
~~ Thefe unchangeable men are all milduefs and vircue! +” 





* Occafioned by a late Whiggith attempt to expofe the lid of penfions 
as if they were newly granted, when the lift was only freth made out. 

+ This plainly appeared in tne Court of King’s Bench, as y 4 well 
suow, Mr. Anti-Jacobin, July 11th 1805. 
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Buonararte’s SoLriroqutré. 
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SoLtitoqvy I. 





France and Italy, Switzerland, Hanover, Spain, 
Holland, Prufiia, the Netherlands, Fox and his train, 
Pope Pius, and Holkar, by me all commanded, 


~—-Do but fee how the Englith I beat Angle-nanded ! 


a 


2 vit ele 


Sotitrogvy II. 


Happy times fhall enfue—be it known thro’ the world, 
Nota fhip fhall be freighted, or canvafs unfurl’d, 

Nota fhip fhall fet fail without tribute to me,_ 

When onee, thro’ my prowefs THE OCEAN Is FREE! 


Tom T'wuic’em. 


*.* Thefe Epigrams were intended for our laft number, but came toa 
late—however, the two Foxes which we did infert was by the fame author, 























TO:OUR READERS. 


We are happy in being able to inform our readers that much additional 
and valuable assistance has recently been obtained for this Review; so that 
in future no work of Science will be left unnoticed, nor any other publicas 


tion of the smallest importance. ‘lhe Summary of Politics will alfo be resumed 
very soon; and be conunued with regularity. 
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ERRATUM. 
Page 74, line 17, from bottom, for affignation read affaffination 





